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JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


true, tender, and holy poet? But secondly, Is not 
this true, tender, and holy poet partly himself to 


| blame’ Has he not put himself in a false position ? 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF “‘ A GALLERY OF | Has he not too readily lent himself as an instrument 


; | 


LITERARY PORTRAITS.’ | 


of popular excitement! Is this progress of his alto- 
gether a proper, a poet’s progresst Would Milton, 


Some four or five years ago, the inhabitants of a! or Cowper, or Wordsworth have submitted to it? 


large city in the north of Scotland were apprized , 
by handbills, that James Montgomery, Esq., of 
Sheffield, the poet, was to address a meeting on the 
subject of Moravian missions. ‘This announcement, | 
in the language of Dr. Caius, ‘‘ did bring de water 
into our mouth.’’ The thought of seeing a live 
poet, of European reputation, arriving at our very 
door, in a remote corner, was absolutely electrify- 
ing. We went early to the chapel where he was 
announced to speak, and ere the lion of the evening 
appeared, amused ourselves with watching and 
analyzing the audience which his celebrity had col- 
lected. It was not very numerous, and not very 
select. Few of the grandees of the city had con- 
descended to honor him by their presence. Stranger 
still, there was but a sparse supply of clergy, or of 
the prominent religionists of the town. ‘The church 
was chiefly filled with females of a certain age, one 
or two stray ‘‘hero worshippers’’ like ourselves, a few 
young ladies who had read some of his minor poems, 





and whose eyes seemed lighted up with a gentle fire 
of pleasure in the prospect of seeing the author of | 
those “* beautiful verses on the Grave, and Prayer,”’ | 
and two or three who had come from ten miles off | 
to see and hear the celebrated poet. When he at 

length appeared, we continued to marvel at the 

aspect of the platform. Instead of being supported 

by the élite of the city, instead of forming a rallying 

centre of attraction and unity to all who had a sym- 

pathy with piety or with genius for leagues round | 
it, a few obscure individuals presented themselves, | 
who seemed rather anxious to catch a little éclat | 
from him, than to delight to do him honor. The 

evening was rather advanced ere he rose to speak. 

ilis appearance, so far as we could catch it, was | 
quite in keeping with the spiritual cast of his poetry. | 
He was tall, thin, bald, with face of sharp outline, 
but mild expression ; and we looked with no little 
reverence on the eye which had shot fire into the 
Pelican Island, and on the hand, (skinny enough we 
ween,) which had written “‘ The Grave.” He 
spoke in a low voiee, sinking occasionally into an | 
inaudible whisper : but his action was fiery and his 
pantomime striking. In the course of his speech he 
alluded, with considerable effect, to the early heroic 
struggles of Moravianism, when she was yet alone 
in the death-grapple with the powers of Heathen 
darkness, and closed (when did he ever close a 
speech otherwise ') by quoting a few vigorous verses 
from himself. 

We left the meeting, we remember, with two 
wondering questions ringing in our ears: first, Is 
this fame * of what value reputation, which in a city 
of sixty thousand inhabitants, is so freezingly 
acknowledged? Would not any empty, mouthing 
charlatan, any ‘‘ twopenny tear-mouth,”’ any paint- 
ed, stupid savage, any clever juggler, any dexterous 
player upon the fiery harp-strings of the popular 
passions, have enjoyed a better reception than this 
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And is it in good taste for him to eke out his ora- 
tions by long extracts from his own poems? 
Homer, it is true, sang his own verses; but he did 
it for food. Montgomery recites them, but it is for 
fame. 


We pass now glad}y—as we did in thought then 


'—from the progress to the poet-pilgrim himself. 


We have long admired and loved James Montgom- 
ery. We loved him ere we could admire him: we 
wept under his spell ere we did either the one or 
the other. We will not soon forget the Sabbath 
evening—it was in golden summer tide—when we: 
first heard his ‘‘ Grave’’ repeated, and wept as we 
heard it. It seemed to come, as it professed to 
come, from the grave itself—a still small voice of 
comfort and of hope, even from that stern abyss. 
It was a fine and bold idea to turn the great enemy 
into a comforter, and elicit such a reply, so tender 
and submissive, to the challenge, ‘*O Grave, where 
is thy victory?’’ Triumphing in prospect over the 
Sun himself, the grave proclaims the superiority and 
immunity of the soul— 


The Sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 

But thou! immortal as his Sire, 
Shalt never die. 


Surely no well in the wilderness ever sparkled 
out to the thirsty traveller a voice more musical, 
more tender, — more cheering, than this which 
Montgomery educes from the jaws of the narrow 
house. Soon afterwards we became acquainted 
with some of his other small pieces, which then 
seized and which still occupy the principal place in 
our regards. Indeed, it is on his little poems that 
the permanency of his fame is likely to rest, as it is 
into them that he has chiefly aa the peculiarity 
and the beauty of his genius. James Montgomery 
has little inventive or dramatic power; he cannot 
write an epic: none of his larger poems, while 


}some are bulky, can be called great; but he is the 


best writer of hymns (understanding a hymn sim- 
ply to mean a short religious effusion) in the lan- 
guage. He catches the transient emotions of the 
pious heart, which arise in the calm evening walk, 
where the saint, like Isaac, goes out into the fields 
to meditate ; or under the still and star-fretted mid- 
night ; or on his ‘“‘own delighful bed ;’’ or in pensive 
contemplations of the ‘Common Lot ;’’ or under 
the Swiss heaven, where evening hardly closes the 
eye of Mont Blanc, and stirs lake Leman’s waters 
with a murmur like a sleeper’s prayer: wherever, 
in short, piety kindles into the poetic feeling such 
emotions, he catches, refines, and embalms in his 
snatches of lyric song. As Wordsworth has 
expressed sentiments which the “ solitary lover of 
nature was unable to utter, save with glistening eye 
and faltering tongue,”’ so Montgomery has riven 
poetic form and words, to breathings and pantings 
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of the Christian’s spirit, which himself never sus- 
pected to be poetical at all, till he saw them reflect- 
ed in verse. He has caught and erystallized the 
tear dropping from the penitent’s eye; he has 
echoed the burden of the heart, sighing with grati- 
tude to Heaven; he has arrested and fixed in mel- 
ody, the “ upward glancing of an eye, when none 
but God is near.”’ In his verse, and in Cowper’s, 
the poetry of ages of devotion has broken silence, 
and spoken out. Religion, the most poetical of all 
things, had, for a long season, been divorced from 
song, or had mistaken pert jingle, impudent famili- 
arity, and doggerel, for its _—- voice. It was 
reserved for the bards of Olney and Sheffield to 
renew and to strengthen the lawful and holy wed- 
lock. 

Montgomery, then, is a religious lyrist, and as 
such, is distinguished by many peculiar merits. 
His first quality is a certain quiet simplicity of lan+ 
guage and of purpose. His is not the ostentatious, 
elaborate, and systematic simplicity of ‘Wordsworth ; 
it is unobtrusive, and essential to the action of his 
mind. It is a simplicity, which the diligent student 
of Scripture seldom fails to derive from its pages, 
particularly from its histories and its psalms. It is 
the simplicity of a spirit which religion has subdued 
as well as elevated, and which consciously spreads 
abroad the wings of its imagination, under the eve 
of God. As if each poem were a prayer, so is he 
sedulous that its words be few and well ordered. 
In short, his is not so much the simplicity of art, 
nor the simplicity of nature, as it is the simplicity 
of faith. It is the virgin dress of one of the white- 
robed priests in the ancient temple. It is a sim- 
plicity which, by easy and rapid transition, mounts 
into bold and manly enthusiasm. One is reminded 
of the artless sinkings and soarings, lingerings and 


hurryings of David's matchless minstrelsies, which | 


come and go like the sounds of music borne on the 
wind. Profound insight is not peculiarly Mont- 
gomery’s forte. He is rather a seraph than a 
cherub ; rather a burning than a knowing one. He 
kneels ; he looks upward with rapt eye; he covers 
at times his face with his wing; but he does not 
ask awful questions, or cast strong though baffled 
glances into the solid and intolerable glory. You 
can never apply to him the words of” Gray. He 
never has ‘ passed the bounds of flaming space, 
where angels tremble as they gaze.’’ He has 
never invaded those lofty but dangerous regions of 
speculative thought, where some have dwelt till 
they have lost all of piety, save its grandeur and 
gloom. He does not reason, far less doubt, on the 
subject of religion at all; it is his only to wonder, 
to love, to weep, and to adore. Sometimes, but 
seldom can he be called a sublime writer. In his 
** Wanderer of Switzerland,” he blows a bold horn, 
but the echoes and the avalanches of the highest 
Alps will not answer or fall to his reveille. In his 
‘* Greenland,”’ he expresses but faintly the poetry 
of Frost; and his line is often cold asa glacier. 
His ** World before the Flood”’ is a misnomer. It 
is not the young, virgin, undrowned world it profes- 
ses to be. In his ‘‘ West Indies,’’ there is more of 
the ardent emancipator than the poet: you catch 
but dimly, through its correct and measured verse, 
a glimpse of Ethiopia, a dreadful appellant, standing 
with one shackled foot on the rock of Gibraltar, 
and the other on the Cape of Good Hope, and 
‘* stretching forth her hands” to an avenging God. 
And although, in the horrors of the middle passage, 
there were elements of poetry, yet it was a poetry 
which our author’s genius is too gentle and timid 
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fully to extract. As soon could he have added a 
story to Ugolino’s tower, or another circle to the 
Inferno, as have painted that pit of heat, hunger, and 
howling despair, the hold of a slave-vessel. Let 
him have his praise, however, as the constant and 
eloquent friend of the negro, and as the laureate of 
his freedom. The high note struck at first by Cow- 

r in his lines, ‘‘ I would not have a slave,”’ &c., 
it was reserved for Montgomery to echo and swell 
Hi in reply to the full diapason of the liberty of 

am’s children, proclaimed in all the isles which 
Britain claims as hers, And let us hope that he 
will be rewarded, before the close of his existence, 
by hearing, though it were in an ear half-shut in 
death, a louder, deeper, more victorious shout 
springing from emancipated America, and of saying, 
tke esse of old, ** Lord, now let thy servant de- 
part in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion.” 

The plan of the ‘‘ Pelican Island’’ was an unfor- 
tunate one, precluding as it did almost entirely hu- 
man interest, and rapid vicissitude of events; and 
resting its power principally upon the description of 
foreign objects, and of slow though majestic pro- 
cesses of nature. Once, and once only, in this and 
perhaps in any of his poems, does he rise into the 
rare region of the sublime. It is in the description 
of the sky of the south, a subject which indeed is 
itself inspiration. And yet, in that solemn sky, 
the great constellations, so up in the wondering 
evening air, the Dove, the Raven, the ship of 
Heaven, ‘sailing from Eternity ;’’ the Wolf, 
“with eyes of lightning watching the Centaur’s 
spear ;”’ the Altar blazing, ‘‘ even at the footsteps 
of Jehovah’s throne ;’’ the Cross, ‘‘ meek emblem 
of redeeming love,’’ which bends at midnight as 
when they were taking down the Saviour of the 
world, and which greeted the eye of Humboldt as 
he sailed over the still Pacific, had so hung and so 
burned for ages, and no poet had sung their praises. 
Patience, ye glorious tremblers! In a page of this 
‘* Pelican Island,’’ a page bright as your own beains, 
and like them immortal, shall your splendors be yet 
inscribed. This passage, which floats the poem, 
and will long memorize Montgomery’s name, is the 
more remarkable, as the poet never saw but in 
a that unspeakable southern midnight. 
And yet we are not sure but, of objects so transecend- 
ent, the *‘ vision of our own’’ is the true vision, 
and the vision that ought to be perpetuated in song. 
For our parts, we, longing as we have ever done to 
see the Cross of the South, would almost fear to 
have our longings gratified, and to find the reality, 
splendid as it must be, substituted for that vast 
image of bright quivering stars, which has so long 
loomed before our imaginations, and so often visited 
our dreams. Indeed, it is a question, in reference 
to objects which must, even when seen, derive their 
interest from imagination, whether they be not best 
seen by its eyes alone. 

Among Montgomery’s smaller poems, the finest 
is the ‘* Stanzas at Midnight,’”’ composed in Switz- 
erland, and which we see inserted in Longfellow’s 
beautiful romance of Hyperion, with no notice 
or apparent knowledge of their authorship. ‘They 
describe a mood of his own mind while passing 4 
night among the Alps, and contain a faithful 
transcript of the emotions which, thick and sombre 
as the shadows of the mountains, crossed his soul 
in its solitude. There are no words of Foster's, 
which to us possess more meaning than that simple 
expression in his first essay, ‘‘ solemn meditations 
of the night.’’ Nothing in spiritual history is 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY. 59 
more interesting. What vast tracts of thought | respects it is deficient, than for its generous and 
does the mind sometimes traverse when it cannot | eloquent enthusiasm. It is delightful to find in an 
sleep! What ideas, that had bashfully presented author, who had so to struggle up his way to dis- 
themselves in the light of day, now stand out in | tinction, such a fresh and constant sympathy with 
bold relief, and authoritative dignity! How viv- | the success and the merits of others. In this point 
idly appear before us the memories of the past ' ‘he reminds us of Shelley, who, hurled down at one 

ow do, alas! past struggles and sins return to | time, by universal acclamation, into the lowest 
recollection, rekindling on our cheeks their first | abyss of contempt, both as an author and a man, 
fierce blushes unseen in the darkness! How | 


_could look up from it, to breathe sincere admiration 
new a light is cast upon the great subjects of | 


|toward those who had usurped the place in public 
spiritual contemplation! What a * browner hor- favor to which he was, and knew he was, entitled. 
ror” falls upon the throne of death, and the pale | We are not reminded of the Lakers, whose tarn- 


kingdoms of the grave! What projects are then | like narrowness of critical spirit is the worst 
formed, what darings of purpose conceived, and | and weakest feature in their characters. Truly 
how fully can we then understand the meaning of 'a great mind never looks so contemptible as 
the poet, when, stooping from its pride of place, it ex- 


| changes its own high aspirations after fame, for 
In lonely glens, amid the roar of rivers, poor mouse-like nibblings at the reputation of 


4 . | 
When the sull nights were moonless, have I known 


Joys that no tongue can tell ; my pale lip quivers 
When thought revisits them!" 


And when, through the window, looks in on us 
one full glance of a clear large star, how startlingly 


it seems, like a conscious, mild, yet piercing eye ; | 
how strongly it points, how soothingly it mingles | 


with our meditations, and as with a leash of fire, 
leads them away into still remoter and more mys- 
terious regions of thought! Such a meditation 


others. 


Many tributes have heen paid of late years to the 
Pilgrim's Progress. The lips of Coleridge have 
| waxed eloquent in its praise ; Southey and Macau- 
,lay have here embraced each other; Cheever, 
from America, has uttered a powerful sound in 
proclamation of its unmatched merits: but we are 
mistaken if its finest panegyric bg not that con- 
tained in Montgomery’s preface, prefixed to the 
'Glasgow edition. In it all the thankfulness 
‘cherished from childhood, in a poet’s and a Chris- 


Montgomery has embodied in these beautiful tian’s heart, toward this benign and beautiful book, 
verses ; but then ne is up amid the midnight and|comes gushing forth; and he closes the tribute 
all its stars; he is out amid the Alps, and is | with the air of one who has relieved himself from 





/ of misanthropy the quaintest and most appalling 


catching on his brow the living breath of that 
rarest inspiration which moves amid them, then 
and then alone. 

We mentioned Cowper in conjunction with 
Montgomery in aformer sentence. ‘They resemble 
each other in the pious purpose and general sim- 
plicity of their writings, but otherwise are entirely 
distinct. Cowper's is a didactic, Montgomery’s a 
romantic piety. Cowper’s is a gloomy, Mont- 
gomery’s a cheerful religion. Cowper has in him 
a fierce and bitter vein of satire, often rrritating 
into inveetive ; we find no traces of any such thing 
in all Montgomery's writings. Cowper's wither- 
ing denunciations seem shreds of Elijah’s mantle, 
torn off in the fiery whirlwind. Montgomery is 
clothed in the softer garments, and breathes the 
gentler genius of the new economy. And as poets, 
Montgomery, with more imagination and elegance, 
is entirely destitute of the rugged strength of senti- 


ment, the exquisite keenness of observation, the | appointed hopes, 
rich humor and the awful personal pathos of | 


Cowper. 
e 


Of Montgomery’s prose we might say much 
that was favorable. Jt is truly ‘Prose by a 
Poet,’ to berrow the title of one of his works. 
You see the poet every now and then dropping his 
mask, and showing his flaming eyes. It is enough 
of itself to confute the vulgar prejudice against the 
prose of poets. Who indeed but a poet has ever 
written, or can ever write good prose, prose that 
will livet What prose, to take but one example, 
is comparable to the prose of Shakspeare—many 
of whose very best passages, as Hamlet's deserip- 
tion of man, Falstaff’s death, the speech of Brutus, 
that dreadful grace before meat of Timon, which is 


quintessence, and seems fit to have preceded a 
Supper in Eblis, &e., are not in verse? Mont- 
gomery’s prose criticism we value less for its ex- 
position of principles, or for its originality, in which 





|a deep burden of gratitude. Indeed, this is thy: 
| proper feeling to be entertained toward all works 
(of genius ; and an envious or malign criticism upon 
Such is not so much a defect in the intellect as it is 
\3 sin of the heart. It is a blow struck in the face 
of a benefactor. A great author is one who lays a 
| Priceless treasure at our door; and if we at once 
reject the boon and spurn the giver, ours is not an 
| extor simply, it is a deadly crime. 

The mention of Bunyan and Montgomery in 
| conjunction, irresistibly reminds us of a writer who 
|much resembles the one, and into whom the spirit 
|of the other seems absolutely to have transmi- 
|grated: we mean Mary Howitt. She resembles 
, Montgomery principally in the amiable light in 
|which she presents the spirit of Christianity. 
| Here the Moravian and the Friend are finely at 
‘one. Their religion is no dire fatalism, no gloomy 
reservoir of all morbid and unhappy feelings, dis- 
baffled purposes, despairing pros- 
pects, turning toward heaven, in their extremity, 


| for comfort, as it is with a very numerous class of 


authors. It is a glad sunbeam from the womb of 
the morning, kindling all nature and life into 
smiles. It is a meek, womanlike presence in the 
chamber of earth, which meanwhile beautifies, and 
shall yet redeem and restore it—by its very gentle- 
ness righting all its wrongs, curing all its evils, 
and wiping away all its tears. Had but this faith 
been shown more fully to the sick soul of Cowper ! 


were it but shown more widely to the sick soul of 
earth, 


Soon 
Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain, 
And the earth grow young again. 


And how like is Mary Howitt to Bunyan! 
Like him, she is the most sublime of the simple, 
and the most simple of the sublime; the most 
literal, and the mosi imaginative, of writers. Hers 
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and his are but a few quiet words: but they have 
the effect of ‘* Open Sesame ;’’ they conduct into 
deep caverns of feeling and of thought, to open 
which ten thousand mediocrists behind are bawling 
their big-mouthed talk in vain. In ‘* Marion’s 
Pilgrimage,’’ (thanks to the kind and gifted young 
friend who lately introduced us to this beautiful 
poem,) we have a minor “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
where Christianity is represented as a child going 
forth on a mission to earth, mingling with and miti- 
gating all its evils; and is left, at the close, still 
wandering on in this her high calling. The alle- 
gory is not, any more than in Bunyan, strictly pre- 
served ; for Marion is at once Christianity personi- 
fied and a Christian person, who alludes to Serip- 
ture events, and talks in Scripture language ; but 
the simplicity, the child-likeness, and the sweet- 
ness, are those of the gentle dreamer of Elstowe. 
Why does she not more frequently lean down her 
head upon his inspired pillow ? 

We return to James Montgomery only to bid 
him farewell. He is one of the few lingering stars 
in a very rich constellation of poets. Byron, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Crabbe, Campbell, Shelley, Keats, 
&c.,are gone : some burst to shivers by their own 
impetuous motion ; others, in the course of nature, 
having simply ceased to shine. Three of that 
cluster yet remain, in Wordsworth, Moore, and 
Montgomery. Let us, without absurdly and 
malignantly denying merit to our rising lumina- 
ries, (some of whom, such as Browning, Tenny- 


ters of interest so thrilling, that they should almost 
turn your hair gray with excitement and terror. 

In a rare historical work, with which I have had 
the good luck to fall in at the Britannic Museum, 
and written in his early days by the celebrated Sir 
Hume, Lord of Montrose, and electrifying our 
chamber of deputies with the thunder of his male 
and vigorous word—in Sir Hume's History of Eng- 
land 1 find the following notice of the above- 
named Prince Arthur and his uncle :— 

“The young Duke of Brittany, who was now 
rising to man’s estate, now joined the French army, 
which had begun hostilities against the king of 
England. He was received with great distinction 
by Philip; was knighted by him, espoused his 
daughter Mary, and was invested, not only in the 
duchy of Brittany, but in the counties of Anjou 
and Mayne, which he had formerly resigned to his 
uncle. Every attempt succeeded with the allies. 
Tillieres and Boutav:.nt were taken by Philip after 
making a feeble defence. Mortemar and Lyon fell 
into his hands almost without resistance. The 
prince next invested Goudmai, and succeeded in 
making himself master of that important fortress. 
The progress of the prince was rapid, but an event 
happened which turned the scales in the favor of 
John, and gave him a decided superiority over his 
enemies. 

** Young Arthur, fond of military renown, had 
broken into Poictou, at the head of a small army, 
and pee near Mirabeau, he heard that his 





son, and Baillie, we hope yet to see emulating the 
very highest of the departed,) with peculiar ten- 
derness cherish these, both for their own sakes, 
and as still linking us to a period in our literary 
history so splendid. 


grandmother, Queen Eleanor, who had always op- 
posed his interests, was lodged in that place, and 
| was protected by a weak garrison and ruinous forti- 

fications. He immediately determined to lay siege 
to the fortress, and make himself master of her per- 
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My pear Margutis, I may now say (for having 
ventured to address you once, I feel as if I had 
grown quite familiar with you)—well, then, my 
lord, to resume the thread of the little discourse 
broken off last month, do you know that, consider- 
ing the excellence of the theme I pro to you, 
and, perhaps, of my own manner of handling it— 
but that is not for an author, but a kind British pub- 
lie to decide—I feel quite sorry that I ever let it 
slip, or allowed myself to compress into a few 
magazine pages, matter which might fill many 
magazines—many volumes—a romance teeming 
with noble subjects of chivalry and adventure ; 
which might equal in length with Clarissa Harlowe, 
and in thrilling dramatic interest the best of our 
own productions. But the deed is done now. The 
goose is slaughtered, as it were, that might have 
laid many golden eggs: let us fall too, since he is 
dead, and eat him with as much relish as may be. 

Well, then. In my last, if you remember, I 
only alluded cursorily to the death of Arthur, 
duke of Brittany, whose murder by his uncle, 
King John, is a subject so full of interest, that Iam 
surprised agen | has taken it up. The late Mr. 
Shakspeare, indeed has touched it; but how 
slightly, and in how trivial a manner! Why a 
man knowing the mystery of novel-spinning, might 
have been whole volumes killing that young prince. 
His escapes, his hopes, his young loves, his battles, 
his surprise, his defeat, his lingering agony and 
ultimate downfall, might go through a set of chap- 





son. But John, roused from his indolence by so 
' pressing an occasion, collected an army of English 
| and Brabangons, and advanced to the relief of the 
‘queen-mother. He fell on Arthur's camp before 
that prince was aware of the danger ; dispersed his 
army : took him prisoner together with the most 
considerable of the revolted barons, and returned in 
triumph to Normandy. The greater part of the 
prisoners were sent to Normandy, but Arthur was 
shut up in the castle of Falaise. 

“The king had here a conference with his 
nephew, represented to him the folly of his preten- 
sions, and required him to renounce the French 
alliance. But the brave though imprudent youth, 
rendered more haughty by misfortunes, maintained 
the justice of his cause ; asserted his claim not only 
to the French provinces, but to the crown of Eng- 
land ; and in his turn required the king to restore 
the son of his elder brother to the possession of hus 
inheritance. John, sensible from these symptoms 
of spirit that the young prince, though now a pris- 
oner, might hereafter prove a dangerous enemy, de- 
termined to prevent all future peril by despatching 
his nephew, and Arthur was never more heard ot. 
* * * The king, it is said, first proposed to 
William de Ja Bray, one of his servants, to despatch 
Arthur: but William replied, that he was a gentle- 
man, not a hangman ; and positively refused com- 
pliance. Another instrument of murder was found, 
and was despatched with proper orders to Falaise : 
but Hubert de Bourg, chamberlain to the king, and 
constable of the castle, feigning that he himself 
would execute the king’s mandate, sent back the 
assassin, spread the report that the young prince 
was dead, and publicly performed al] the ceremo- 
nies of his interment. But finding that the Bretons 
vowed revenge for the murder, and that all the re- 
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yolted barons persevered more obstinately in their 
; rebellion, he thought it prudent to reveal the secret, 
] and to inform the world that the Duke of Britanny 
was still alive. This discovery proved fata! to the 


the old lady, who kindly suggests all sorts of tor- 
ture for her grandson, and upon his ordering her 
on her allegiance te kneel down and acknowledge 


him as her rightful king, snaps her snuffy old fin- 
young prince. John first removed him to the castle | gers in his face, and quite does away with the ef- 


of Rouen, (where he himself was living, passing his | fect of his chaleureuse improvisation upon King 
d . time with his young wife in all sorts of indolence | John himself. This is Chapter V. It ends with 
A and pleasure,) and en oy be the night time, ordered | special instructions on the dowager’s part to tor- 
‘ q Arthur to be brought before him. The young| ture and do away with young Arthur; and the 
. prinee, aware of his danger, and now more subdued | cortége and the royal prisoner march away to Rou- 




















‘ by the continuance of his misfortunes and the ap-!en, where John’s young queen is residing with 
" x proach of death, threw himself on his knees before | Lady Rowena and a number of English ladies in 
} _ his unele and begged for mercy. But the barbarous! her court. 
. ' tyrant making no reply, stabbed him with his own! Chapter VI. A description of the pleasures, 
- hands; and, fastening a stone to the dead body, | masques, and drunken debaucheries in which the 
me q threw it into the Seine.’’ hog of Rouen wallows. King John had his court 
he 4 I am sure, my dear lord, you will see that it is not | there, and a description of its pleasures will read 
1 - _ without a purpose that I have quoted the above | with double zest from the contrast of the fate hang- 
oa passage from the recondite work of M. Hume. | ing over young Arthur. Revelry and champaigne, 
See what a scope it affords to the novelist ! and trace | minstrels and fair ladies, in the first floor; toads 
ell one by one the noble scenes which with common | chains, racks, and darkness, in the dungeons of the 
‘| skill and perseverance could be depicted. basement. But what call have I to point out to 
“a In chapter I. (this I consider vol. ii. of the Jvan-| such a master the light and shade of the novelist’s 
a i hoe continuation) we have the raising of the stand-| art? 
co ard Ban and Arrier-ban ; the trooping in of the} By the way, as we are at Rouen, might not the 
wr ; Bretons ; the songs of the Armorican bards; the} grandmother of Joan of Arc be introduced with 
“rd first interview between Arthur and the Princess) good effect? Nothing would be more easy than 
a Mary of France. The Desdichado is of course | for her to prophesy that France should, ere long, 
had the go-between in all these matters of love and be freed from the dominion of the Anglais; and 
: > polities, die or be disposed of afterwards. These prophe- 
my; 4 Chapter IT. Young Arthur is made a belted’ cies, written seven or eight hundred years after- 
bs knight ; the watch in the chapel; the blessing of | wards, are always, I need not say, fulfilled most 
A ~ the arms ; the young knight sports his spurs at Bout- | accurately, and give an indescribable air of know- 
- » avant and Tillieres. Faney the way in which| ingness to a writer and authenticity to a narra- 
— ' Ivanhoe, Gurth, and Wamba, rescue him on every | tive. 
me occasion. Vive Dieu! I see the whole scene, the Ivanhoe, Gurth, and Wamba, are, of course, 
pal > pride and pomp of chivalrous war represented so | undergoing every variety of disguises and making 
y sh _ | clearly, that I could turn off hundreds upon hun-! the most frantic exertions to liberate the interesting 
Qn | ~~ dreds of gallant pages in the description. young captive. 
a ; Chapter II. fie hears of his grandmother (that! If the death of Arthur do not offer a good theme 
d his infernal old fiend) at Mirabeau; and nothing will| for Chapter VIT., there is no use in writing histori- 
* 4 suffice him but posting thither, ventre-d-terre, in| cal romances at all. Faney Hubert de Burgh re- 
mn _ order to chastise the old harridan. In vain Ivanhoe | lenting, Arthur flattering himself with hopes of an 
2 = _ remonstrates and says, ‘* Reflect, my liege, that *tis| escape. Ivanhoe and his friends in a boat at the 
f ao \ your grandmother,” and that sort of thing. The | water-port of the castle, ready to receive the young 
— _ headstrong prince (whom the old lady used to whip) prince, for whose flight every arrangement had 
h his + west unmereifully in his youth) will go—and to his | been made ; and in the midst of the breathless in- 
: ~ punishment. | terest and hurry attendant upon the plot in steps 
onset ‘ The grandmother, I would suggest, should be a} King John and kills his nephew with his own 
ak : most frightful and disgusting old character ; and! hands! 
yout 4 _ the horror inspired by her vices might be tempered} ‘The clocks of the cathedral and St. Ouen were 
— : with a strong dash of humor. Comic dialogue | tolling twelve. The cafés and theatres were 
we _ might take place across the wall between the be-| closed. The burghers had retired to their rest, 
— _ sieged and the besiegers, and the sareasms of the | and the city was enveloped in silence and darkness, 
proses i old beldam (standing shrieking through a speaking- | as the Desdichado, unmooring his shallop from the 
? = _ trumpet on the western ge might be made | stairs of the hostelry, which he had selected for his 
—n ‘to tell with tremendous effect. I always think it is| residence by reason of its proximity to the river, 
a "i. _ good to have your broad farce as close as possible | paddled off quietly towards the castle. Its black 
= t be _ {o your deep tragedy. In fact, Will Shakspeare | enormous towers loomed gloomily against the mid- 
4 of himself— our Williams,” as Jules Janin calls him | night sky ; the water moaned and plashed against 
Lo ii _ —has made quite a jocular play of this King John, | the huge walls and buttresses which rose up gi- 
psec © _ and the monarch himself, in spite of some failings,| gantic out of the stream, and the stars winked 
— + quite an agreeable, gentlemanlike fellow. Well,| overhead. The banner of England and Normandy 
groan | while Prince Arthur and his grandmother are parley-| floated lazily from the topinost donjon, and, save 
Svan f » ng across the wall and bandying family compli-| the sentinel who paced upon his watch there, his 
Falaioe: _ inents, (which I need not tell you would be pretty | armor glinting faintly in the starlight, all seemed 
_ bitter between the son of Geoffrey Plantagenet and asleep in the royal palace. Beauty in her bower, 
re ’ vif that disreputable old divorcée of a dowager, Queen | the warrior weary of carouse or battle, the states- 
>: » Eleanor,) up comes the king with his host and} man dreaming of chicane—all slumbered—no, not 
os takes the young Arthur prisoner in the midst of the| all. One red light flared through the bars of one 
p a | quarrel. chamber. Wilfrid knew it. It was the chamber 
Bretons The interest of the scene will be redoubled by | where the young prince was held captive. 





the re- } ®Minterview between King John, the prince, and} The red light was reflected into the black stream 
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beneath, and flared and quivered like a flaming 
sword in the water. 

The knight, with muffled oars, paddled his little 
bark stealthily under that casement, and looked 
every moment for the signal agreed upon, and for 
the appearance of the ladder of ropes, with which 
Gurth, disguised as a Carthusian friar, had “——— 
the prince the day previous. All was ready. Raoul 
de Frontignac had bribed the keeper of the Paris 
gate; Bertrand de Clos Vougeot was won over, 
and had intoxicated the guard there; the good 
knights, Alured d’Auriol and Philibert de Franco- 
ni, were in waiting, with spare horses and fifty 
trusty lances. Life—liberty—love—the crown of 
England, were awaiting the fair-haired boy, a pris- 
oner in yonder chamber ! 

One o’elock struck, but the signal was not given, 
and the Desdichado grew anxious. Shadows 
passed before the light in the chamber above— 
passed rapidly; he thought he heard a ery—a 
seuflle—a seream! ‘It is the turnkey that they 
are slaying,’’ thought the bold knight, Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe, and pitied the poor varlet whose death 
was unavoidable, Half past one struck, and a fig- 
ure came to the window. “St. Waltheof be 
praised !’’ said the knight, i: audibly, as he clung 
to acranny in the masonry under the casement, 
and awaited the fall of the expected rope-ladder. 

** By St. Peter’s teeth,’’ said a voice from the 
window, “ the springald had sawed the stanchions 
of the window, too!’ and loosening a bar, he 
flung it into the river. It passed within an inch of 
the motionless and terror-stricken Ivanhoe, and 
sank flashing into the black depths of the Seine. 

Ivanhoe recognized the harsh and brutal voice ; 
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cumstances. Furious at the contumely of his sub- 


jects, he seized hostages wherever he could, and 


demanded that the eldest sons of the nobility 
should be brought to his court. Some of these 
noble dames refused to give up their children to the 
dastardly butcher and tyrant. : ; 
‘Shall I give him my son, my Cedric,’’ said 
one, “that he may slay him like his nephew Ar- 
thur?”’ 
This, I need not say, was the Lady Rowena ; 
and now you begin to understand how, in Chapter 
IX., she naturally comes on the scene again, and 
that she is drawing pretty near to the end of her 
eareer. The Biographic Universelle says, little 
knowing that Rowena was the lady in question— 
** La femme dun baron au quel on vint faire cette 
démande, répondit, ‘Le roi pense-t-il que je confie- 
rai mon fils & un homme qui a égorgé son neveu de 
sa propre main? Jean fit enlever la mére et Uen- 
fant et la laissa MovniR DE FAIM dans les cachots.”’ 
I picture to myself, with a painful sympathy, 
Rowena undergoing this disagreeable sentence. 
All her virtues, her resolution, her chaste energy, 
and perseverance, shine with redoubled lustre in 
this brief Chapter X., in which her sufferings are 
described ; and, for the first time since the com- 
mencement of the history, I feel that 1 am partial- 
ly reconc.led to her. While she is languishing in 
the dungeon of the castle, Philip Augustus is thun- 
dering revenge at the gates of Rouen. Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe, seeking for the blood of the tyrant, is 
foremost in battle, storm, and scaladoe. ‘The cas- 
tle is carried by his valor. The dastard John flies, 
after a cowardly resistance, and gives up his fair 
Duchy of Normandy, that had been held by the 





the plot was discovered, and by John of Plantage- 
net! Another bar followed its iron companion, 
and was flung into the stream; and the next mo- 
ment a mass, as of something in a sack, was 
brought to the window. 

** The old witch of Domremy, whom we burned 


| princes of his race for three hundred years. As 
oaks and his hardy companions rush up the 
_ walls, yelling to the recreant king to turn and de- 
|fend himself like a man, the scoundrel flies, and 
Ivanhoe finds—what'—his ex-wife in the last 
stage of exhaustion, lying on the straw of Arthur's 


i 


yesterday, prophesied that he should escape by this | dungeon, with her little boy in her arms. She has 


window,”’ cried, with a horrid laughter, the same 
voice which had thrilled the bosom of Ivanhoe ; 
*‘and by it my fair nephew escapes. Drop him 
down, good De Burgo ; Laissez PASSER LA JUSTICE 
pu Roy.” 

It was the dead body of Arthur Plantagenet that 
his true servitor bore to the shore. 

You, perhaps, do not comprehend what Arthur 
Plantagenet, has to do with the main story of Ivan- 
hoe, and Rebecca, and Rowena; but this can be 
explained in a twinkling, and it will be seen how 
necessary, a8 well as agreeable and interesting, 
such an episode may be considered. 

Among the ladies-in-waiting upon John’s young 
queen, we have mentioned as the most correct and 
distinguished the Lady Rowena of Athelstane, who 
discharged her duty as mistress of the robes to her 
“ee sovereign. 

hen the death of the princely Arthur became 
known, as it was by the agency of Sir Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe, who bore the corpse to Philip Augustus, 
proclaimed King John of England a traitor and 
murderer, and nailed his glove of defiance upon his 
palace-door before he carried away the body of his 
young victim, such a storm of indignation was 
raised inst the tyrant who had done the deed, 
és cau that dastardly spirit to quail with rage 
and fear. All the courts of Christendom proclaimed 
him felon ; true knights, indignant, threw up his 
tervice, and the nobles scornfully quitted his court. 

It is known what the brute did under these cir- 


preserved his life at the expense of her own, giv- 
ing him the whole of the pittance which her gaol- 
ers allowed her, and perishing herself of inanition. 

There isa scene! I feel as if | have made it 
up, as it were, with this lady, and that we part in 
peace in consequence of my providing her with so 
sublime a death-bed. Fancy Ivanhoe rescuing 
her, their recognition, the faint blush upon her 
worn features, the pathetic way in which she gives 
little Cedric in charge to him, and his promises of 
protection. 

‘* Wilfrid, my early loved,’’ slowly gasped she, 
removing her grey hair from her furrowed temples, 
and gazing upon her boy fondly as he nestled on 
Ivanhoe’s knee, “ promise me, by St. Waltheof 
of Templestowe—promise me one boon.”’ 

**T do,” said Ivanhoe, clasping the boy, and 
thinking that it was to that little innocent the pro- 
mise was intended to apply. 

** By St. Waltheof?”’ 

** By St. Waltheof !”’ 

‘** Promise me that you will never marry 4 
Jewess !’’ 

** By St. Waltheof!’’ eried Ivanhoe, ‘‘ this is 
too much! Rowena!’’ But he felt his hand 
| grasped for a moment, the nerves then relaxed, the 
_ pale lip ceased to quiver—she was dead ! 

And I ask any man, or novelist, whether this 1s 
not a satisfactory 

END OF VOL. 11. ? 
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When Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe had restored Ced- 
rie to his father, the tipsy thane, Athelstane, 
England had no further charms for him, and a 
residence in that island was rendered the less 
agreeable by the certainty that King John would 
hang him if ever he could lay hands on the 
faithful follower of King Richard and Prince 
Arthur. 

But there was always in those days a home and 
occupation fora brave and piousknight. A saddle 
on a gallant war-horse, a pitched field against the 
Moors, a lance wherewith to spit a turbaned infi- 
del, or a road to Paradise canal out by his scime- 
tar—these were the height of the ambition of good 
and religious warriors; and so renowned a cham- 
pion as Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe was sure to be well 
received wherever blows were stricken for the 
eause of Christendom. Even among the dark 
Templars, he who had twice overcome the most 
famous lance of their order was a respected though 


not a welcome guest; but among the opposition | J 


company of the Knights of St. John he was ad- 
mired and courted beyond measure ; and always 
affectioning that order, which offered him, indeed, 
its first rank and commanderies, he did much good 
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donkey, for the same ; a sword, half-a-dirhem ; a 
horse, five dirhems. Hundreds of thousands of 
these various sorts of booty were in the possession 
of the triumphant followers of Yakoob-al-Mansoor. 
Curses on his head! But he was a brave warrior, 
and the Christians before him seemed to forget that 
they were the descendants of the brave Cid, the 
Kanhitoor, as the Moorish hounds (in their jargon) 
denominated the famous Campeador. 

A general move for the rescue of the faithful in 
Spain—a crusade against the infidels triumphing 
there, was preached throughout Europe by all the 
most eloquent clergy ; and thousands and thou- 
sands of valorous knights and nobles, accompanied 
by well-meaning varlets and vassals of the lower 
sort, trooped from all sides to the rescue. The 
straits of Gibel-al-tarif, at which spot the Moor, 
passing from Barbary, first planted his accursed 
foot on the Christian soil, were crowded with the 
galleys of the Templars and the Knights of St. 
ohn, who flung succors into the menaced king- 
doms of the Peninsula; the inland sea swarmed 
with their ships hasting from their forts and 
islands, from Rhodes and Byzantium, from Jaffa 





and Askalon. The Pyrenean peaks beheld the 


service, fighting in their ranks for the glory of | pennonsand glittered with the armor of the knights 
Heaven and St. Waltheof, and slew many thou-| marching out of France into Spain; the —— But 
sands of the heathen in Prussia, Poland, and those | it is manifest that if we go on giving a full descrip- 
savage northern countries. The only fault that) tion in the best manner of historical novels, this 
the great and gallant though severe and ascetic; Magazine will never be able to contain the last 
Folko of Heydenbraten, the chief of the order of | volume of Ivanhoe, whereof I think you begin to 
St. John, found with the melancholy warrior,! perceive what is the nature of the conclusion. Sup- 
whose lance did such good service to the cross,| pose Ivanhoe has taken shipping in Germany— 
was, that he did not persecute the Jews as so| from Bohemia say—and has landed safely in Va. 
religious a knight should. He let off sundry ecap-| lencia, like a good Christian knight, and is busy in 
tives of that persuasion whom he had taken with! robbing, killing, and pillaging the Moors there, the 
his sword and his spear, saved others from torture,| deuce is in it, if, with historical disquisitions and 
and actually ransomed the two last grinders of a) picturesque descriptions, we may not get through 
venerable rabbi, (that Roger de Cartright, an Eng- | half a volume, leaving but one half more for the 
lish knight of the order, was about to extort from| main business of the whole romance. 
* 





the elderly Israelite.) with a hundred crowns and ® . ? ° 
a gimmal ring, which were all the property he| The escalade successful, and the Moorish garri- 
possessed. 


Whenever he so ransomed or benefited | son of Xixona put to the sword, the good knight, 
one of this religion, he would moreover give them | Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, took no further part in the 
a little token or a message, (were the good knight proceedings of the conquerors of that ill-fated 
out of money,) saying, ‘* Take this token, and re-! place. A scene of horrible massacre and frightful 
member this deed was done by Wilfrid the Disin- | reprisals ensued, and the Christian warriors, hot 
herited, for the services whilome rendered to him! with victory and flushed with slaughter, were, it is 
by Rebecca, the daughter of Isaac of York !’’) So| to be feared, as savage in their hour of triumph as 
among themselves, and in their meetings and syna-| ever their heathen enemies had been. Among the 
gogues, and in their restless travels from land to| most violent and least serupulous was the ferocious 
land, when they of Jewry cursed and reviled all knight of Saint Iago, Don Beltran de Cuchilla y 
Christians, as such abominable heathens will, they | Trabuco y Espada y Espelon ; raging through the 
nevertheless excepted the name of the Desdichado, vanquished city like a demon, he slaughtered indis- 
or the doubly-disinherited as he now was, the Des- criminately all those infidels of both sexes whose 
dichado-Doblado. _ wealth did not tempt him to a ransom, or whose 

While he was thus making war against the, beauty did not reserve them for more frightful 
northern infidels, news was carried all over Chris-| calamities than death. The slaughter over, Don 
tendom of a catastrophe which had befallen the| Beltran took up his quarters in the Albaycen, 
good cause in the south of Europe, where the) where the Alfaqui had lived who had so narrowly 
Spanish Christians had met with such a defeat and| escaped the sword of Ivanhoe ; but the wealth, the 
massacre at the hands of the Moors, as had never) treasure, the slaves, and the family of the fugitive 
been known in the proudest days of Saladin. | chieftain, were left in possession of the conqueror 

Thursday, the 9th of Shaban, in the 605th year| of Xixona. Among the treasures Don Beltran 
of the Hejira, is known all over the West as the| recognized with a savage joy the coat-armors and 
amun-al-ark, the year of the battle of Alareos,| ornaments of many brave and unfortunate com- 
gained over the Christians by the Moslems of An-| panions-in-arms who had fallen in the fatal battle 





dalus, on which fatal day Christendom suffered a| of Alarcos. The sight of those bloody relics added 

defeat so signal, that it was feared the Spanish; fury to his cruel disposition, and served to steel a 

Peninsula would be entirely wrested away from the | heart already but little disposed to sentiments of 
n that day the Franks| merey. 


Three days after the sack and plunder of the 
Beltran was seated in the hall-cour* 


dominion of the cross. 
lost 150,000 men and 30,000 prisoners. A man- 
slave sold among the unbelievers for a dirhem ; a, place Don 
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lately occupied by the proud Alfaqui, lying in his 
divan, dressed in his rich robes, the fountains play- 
ing in the centre, the slaves of the Moor minister- 
ing to his searred and rugged Christian conqueror. 
Some fanned him with peacock’s pinions, some 
danced before him, some sang Moors’ melodies to 
the plaintive notes of a guzla, one—it was the only 
daughter of the Moor’s old age, the young Zutulbe, 
a rosebud of beauty—sat Weeping in a corner of 
the gilded hall, weeping for her slain brethren, the 
pride of Moslem chivalry, whose heads were black- 
ening in the blazing sunshine on the portals with- 
out, and for her father, whose home had been thus 
made desolate. 

He and his guest, the English knight Sir Wil- 
frid, were playing at chess, a favorite amusement 
with the chivalry of the period, when a messenger 
was announced from Valencia, to treat, if possible, 
for the ransom of the remaining part of the Aifa- 
qui’s family. A grim smile lighted up Don Bel- 
tran’s features as he bade the black slave admit the 
messenger. He entered. By his costume it was 
at once seen that the bearer of the flag of truce 
was a Jew—the people were employed continually 
then as ambassadors between the two races at war 
in Spain. 

*T come,”’ said the old Jew, (in a voice which 
made Sir Wilfrid start,) ‘* from my lord the Alfaqui 
to my noble sefior, the invincible Don Beltran de 
Cuchilla, to treat for the ransom of the Moor’s 
only daughter, the child of his old age and the 
pearl of his affection.” 

‘** A pearl is a valuable jewel, Hebrew. What 
does the Moorish dog bid for her?’’ asked Don 
Beltran, still smiling grimly. 

“The Alfaqui offers 100,000 dinars, twenty- 
four horses with their caparisons, twenty-four suits 
of plate-armor, and diamonds and rubies to the 
amount of 100,000 dinars.’’ 

‘** Ho, slaves!”” roared Don Beltran, ‘* show the 
Jew my treasury of gold. How many hundred 
thousand pieces are there’’’ And ten enormous 
chests were produced in which the accountant 
counted 1000 bags of 1000 derhems each, and dis- 
played several caskets of jewels containing such a 
treasure of rabies, smaragds, diamonds, and 
jacinths, as made the eyes of the aged ambassador 
twinkle with avarice. 

‘* How many horses are there in my stable '”’ 
continued Don Beltran ; and Muby, the master of 
the horse, numbered three hundred fully capari- 
soned ; and there was, likewise, armor of the 
richest sort for as many eavaliers, who followed 
the banner of this doughty captain. 

‘*] want neither money nor armor,’’ said the 
ferocious knight ; “ tell this to the Alfaqui, Jew. 
And I will keep the child, his daughter, to serve 
the messes for my dogs, and clean the platters for 
my scullions.”’ 

‘“* Deprive not the old man of his child,”’ here 
interposed the knight of Ivanhoe ; ‘* bethink thee, 
brave Don Beltran, she is but an infant in 
years.” 

“She is my captive, Sir Knight,” replied the 
surly Don Beltran ; ‘I will do with my own as 
becomes me.” 

‘Take 200,000 dirhems!” cried the Jew ; 
‘‘more!—anything! The Alfaqui will give his 
?ife for his child!” 

‘*Come hither, Zutulhe !—come hither, thou 
Moorish pearl!’’ yelled the ferocious warrior ; 
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heathenism! Hast heard the name of Beltran de 
Espada y Trabuco *”’ 

**There were three brothers of that name at 
Alarcos, and my brothers slew the Christian 
dogs!” said the proud young girl, looking boldly 
at Beltran, who foamed with rage. 

** The Moors butchered my mother and her little 

= at midnight, in our castle of Murcia,’’ Beltran 

said. 

‘* Thy father fled like a craven, as thou didst, 

Don Beltran !’’ cried the high-spirited girl. 

** By Saint Iago, this is too much !’’ screamed 

the infuriated nobleman; and the next moment 

there was a shriek, and the maiden fell to the 

ground with Don Beltran’s dagger in her side. 

** Death is betier than dishonor!’’ cried the 

child, rolling on the blood-stained marble pave- 

ment. ** I—I spit upon thee, dog of a Christian !”’ 

and with this, and with a savage laugh, she fell 

back and died. 

** Bear back this news, Jew, to the Alfaqui,” 

howled the Don, spurning the beauteous corpse 

with his foot. ‘ I would not have ransomed her 

for all the gold in Barbary!’ And shuddering, 

the old Jew left the apartment, which Ivanhoe 

quitted likewise. 

When they were in the outer court, the knight 
said to the Jew, ‘‘ Isaac or York, dost thou not 
know me ?”’ and threw back his hood, and looked 
at the old man. 

The old Jew stared wildly, rushed forward, as 
if to seize his hand, then started back, trembling 
convulsively, and clutching his withered hands 
over his face, said, with a burst of grief, ‘ Sir 
Wilfrid of Ivanhoe '—no, no!—I do not know 
thee !”’ 

** Holy mother! what has chanced *’’ said Ivan- 
hoe, in his turn becoming ghastly oa ** where 
is thy daughter—where is Rebecca*’’ 

** Away from me !”’ said the old Jew, tottering, 
‘away! Repecca is—peap !” 

* * * * bad 

When the disinherited knight heard that fatal 
announcement, he fell to the ground senseless, and 
was for some days as one perfectly distraught with 
gnef. He took no nourishment and uttered no 
word. For weeks he did not relapse out of his 
moody silence, and when he came partially to him- 
self again, it was to bid his people to horse, ina 
hollow voice, and to make a wll against the 
Moors. Day after day he issued out against these 
infidels, and did nought but slay and slay. Ile 
took no plunder as other knights did, but left that 
to his followers ; he uttered no war-cry, as was 
the manner of chivalry, and he gave no quarter, in- 
somuch that the “ silent knight’’ became the dread 
of all the Paynims of Granada and Andalusia, and 
more fell by his lance than by that of any the 
most clamorous captain of a troop in arms against 
them. 

* * * * 

We must now turn to Valencia, which had been 
conquered by the Moors from the descendants of 
the Cid, oa of which, as space is valuable, we 
will omit all antiquarian deseription. The ensuing 
chapter may be flavored with this, @ diserétion, as 
the cookery-books say ; but the fact is, we have 
metal more attractive in Valencia, where Rebecca 
is no more dead than you and 1; on the contrary, 
she is more beautiful than ever, and more melan- 
choly too. The dear creature! her lot in life was 
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imagination) I catch a glimpse once more of her | 
sweet noble face. 
What had caused old Isaac to start so, and tell | 


such an abominable fib to Ivanhoe about his daugh- 
ter? The fact is, that she had turned Christian. Now 
that she was among her own people, and never 
thought to see her dear champion more, the poor 
girl declared her convictions, and owned that she 
was of the religion of Ivanhoe. 

I propose to make a grand scene of this an- 
nouncement. Some young men of her people are | 
proposed to her for husbands. She scorns Ben | 
Moses ; she dismisses Ben Houndsditch ; she turns | 
away with loathing from Ben Minories ; and when 
pressed by her father and friends in a solemn con- | 
voeation, declares herself a convert. Fancy the | 
yelling of the Rabbins, the rage of her father, the 
fury of the old female Hebrews, and the general 
seandal of Jewry. She is persecuted ; but does | 


course, for Rowena’s promise extorted from him 
was, that he would never wed a Jewess. Married 
I am sure they were, and adopted little Cedric, 
whose father had drunk away all his fortune ; but 
I don’t think they had any other children, or were 
subsequently very boisterously happy. Of some 
sorts of happiness melancholy is a characteristic, 
and I think these were a solemn pair, and died 
rather early. 
** Ah l’heureux temps que celui de ces fables! * * 

Le raisonner aujourdhui s’accrédité, 

On court, hélas! aprés la vérité ! 

Ah croyez moi l’erreur a son mérite.”’ 

With which remarks from Voltaire 

I have the honor to be, 
M. the Marquis’ most devoted admirer, 
M. A. Tirmarsn. 





{We copy from the New York Tribune the following 


_ longed to see her righted. 


. : ; J - 
a : on sold 1 bie eb dbs | notice ofa week ween age all that is here said of 
. hi ree: }it. The Reviews which Miss Fuller contributed to that 
bers of the messages which Wilfrid has sent by the a aio eats oak h Re 
Jews he relieved; has heard in many quarters of pron pyre pine rn be ; se - he eit ae 
his prowess and virtue ; cherishes one of the tokens ,* “rey Fey — ed wy a a a 
which he sent, and which young Bevis Marks, the - a ee ‘] . 
Prussian Israelite, had brought, (to be sure the | Papers on Literature and Art: By S. Mancaret 
stone in the ring turned out to be glass, and was| Futner. Parts I., Il. (pp. 164, 183, 12mo.) 
not worth twopence halfpenny ;) but she loves this! Wiley & Putnam's Library of American Books, 
glass ring more than her father’s best diamonds;| Nos. 19, 20. 
and 1 do not choose to describe how long she has| Tue simple statement that a selection of Marga- 
wept over it, and kissed it, and worn it. ret Fuller’s writings has been submitted to the 
She was consigned to bread and water in a back public, is perhaps all that is appropriate in these 
room of the Ghetto of Valencia ; and this is why | columns. Their author is so widely known as long 
her father took such a dislike to Ivanhoe, and an- | presiding over the literary department of the Tri- 
nounced the death of his daughter. | bune, as is also the fact that, though at present in 
If it is wished to spin out the novel, what is, Europe, her connection with this journal is un- 
easier than to cause Abou-Abdallah-Mohammed, | broken, but will be maintained through a series of 
who succeeded his gallant father, Jakoob-Alman- letters from the Old World, that to speak of her 
soor, aS | read in the Arabian history of El | and of these volumes as we think they merit might 
Makary, to fall in love with the Jewish maid, and | be plausibly regarded as indirect commendation of 
propose to make her the first of his wives? but this | our own columns. A few words with regard to 
| leave to your own better judgment. Meanwhile, | some of her prominent characteristics are all we 
it is clear that events are drawing to their conelu- | shall proffer. 
sion. The same historian recounts how at the| Marked individuality, true independence, we 
famous battle of Al Akab, called by the Spaniards reckon first among these. Sympathizing freely 
las Navas, the Christians retrieved their defeat at | with all lofty and generous aims, Miss Fuller be- 
Alareos ; and killed absolutely half a million of | longs to no sect, to no party, to no school in litera- 
Mahommedans. ‘I'wo hundred and fifty thousand | ture or philanthropic effort. You rarely perceive, 
of these, of course Don Wilfrid took to his own | from her writings themselves, that it is a woman 
lance ; and became rather easier in spirits after | who speaks to you, though, if reminded of the cir- 
that famous feat of arms. Soon after that King | cumstance, you find nothing inconsistent therewith. 
Don Jayme of Aragon laid siege to Valencia; and | You meet no especial display of delicacy or senu- 
now I think all things are pretty clear. ment, but the lucid and vigorous outpouring of a 
Who is the first on the wall, and who hurls | clear, cultivated, lofty human intellect, enriched by 
down the green standard of the Prophet? Who | a thoughtful observation of life and the amplest 
chops off the head of the Emir Abou-Whatdyeeal- | acquaintance with literature. Each sentence em- 
len! Who, attracted to the Jewish quarter by the | bodies an idea, which has not been entrusted to 
shrieks of the inhabitants, who are being butchered | paper until maturely considered and deemed fit to 
by the Spanish soldiery, passes over a threshold | stand as its own apology. The occasional blem- 
(where he finds old Isaae of York, égorgé on the | ishes or obscurities of style are recognized as pro- 
threshold by the way,) and into the Cack-kisshen, , ceeding from anything else than haste or inatten- 
where for many years in solitary confinement has | tion—perhaps rather from an undue attention to 
pined Rebecca—who but Ivanhoe? I shall not de- the thought, which is so vividly present to the 
scribe that scene of recognition, though I declare 1| writer’s mind that the possibility of the words em- 
am quite affeeted as I think of it, and have thought | ployed failing to convey it exactly to the reader 
of it any time these five-and-twenty years—ever | does not suggest itself. We think few men are, 
Since asa boy at school I commenced the noble | we are sure no woman now in America is, so well 
study of novels—ever since when, lying on sunny | calculated to discharge worthily and usefully the 
= of half-holydays, the fair chivalrous figures | duties of a critic as she. The extent of her 
and beautiful shapes of knights and ladies were | acquaintance with literature, especially that of 
visible to me—ever since I grew to love Rebecca, | modern continental Europe, the habit of indepen- 
that sweetest creature of the poetic world, and | dent investigation and untrammeled judgment, give 


to her critical essays a value which can hardly be 
at she and Ivanhoe were married follows of | overestimated. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE DISPONENT. 


nance of the most artificial nation in the world, and 
in motives with the mercenary heartlessness of the 
vitiated worldling of any time or country! Yet 


In the common style of colloquial intercourse to | this is the ease in many countries that might be 
be met with in what is usually denominated general | mentioned, the North American Indians included, 


society—namely, that 


periodical collision of a num- | and especially in the German provinees of Russia, 


ber of persons, of which a large majority repeat | wrested from Sweden during the last century, 
what they hear, and a small minority think what | where the scene of our narrative lies ;—marriagrs 
they say, and those by no means all think rightly— | here being contracted through the intervention of a 
it naturally follows that the emptiest sophistries| third person, and frequently without the parties 
will pass current equally as well as the profoundest | having once met—or where previous acquaintance 


truths—nay, generally much better ; as, like all d 


oes exist, simply because that cireumstance has 


meretricious imitations, they are most calculated to | afforded the gentleman the opportunity of judging 


please common eyes at first sight. 


A favorite | of the lady’s capacity for labor, or of ascertaining 


futility which, as such, has doubtless never been | the amount of her dowry. 


out of vogue at any time, but which from the pecu- 


The usual form on these occasions is for the 


liar character of the age enters largely into the | young man to engage the services of an old wo- 
small-talk of respectable pee of the present day, | man, who usually officiates for a whole parish in 


consists in extolling the sim 
nies a state of nature, an 
ments which follow in the train of civilization. 


lamenting the refine- | cations he has heard the requisite report. 
woman sets about her business very cleverly— 


icity which accompa- | Succession, to propose to the girl of whose qualifi- 


The old 


Implying by the first, that fabulous purity, when | dwells on the good looks or fine disposition of her 


, 


‘* wild in the woods the noble savage ran ;’ 


and | client, and especially on the vehemence of his ai- 


by the second, those perverted luxuries to which a | tachment—for even a savage knows the sort of 

false cultivation has given birth ; and thus contriv- | flattery most acceptable to a woman’s heart. |i 

ing to give in one breath a wrong idea to a right | she succeed in obtaining a favorable answer, the 

definition, and a wrong definition to a right idea. — meet, frequently for the first time in their 
i 


The simplicity of savage life! God help the 


ves, the following Sunday at the clergyman’s 


poor creatures ! Where is there the most perverted | house, for the ceremony of betrothal ; if not, the 
artificiality of the falsest and foulest civilization | old woman is sent to a succession of Jadies on a 


that can for one instant be compared with itt If 
there be a state of society where it seems to have 
become natural to man to outrage Nature; if 


similar errand until she does—for when once a 
Livonian peasant has made up his mind to be mar- 
ried, he thinks the sooner he gets it over the bet- 


there be a scene on which the angels of heaven | ter. 


must gaze with tears of pity—if so keen a pang as 
that of a helpless sympathy be permitted to mingle 
with their bliss ;—it is when the brute foree and 
the brute will of uncivilized man are left to riot 
without control—when not his nature, but its cor- 
ruption, is the law of his life. 
Even in those countries where the lowest orders 
of peasantry are nominally civilized, because nomi- 
nally Christianized, but where want, oppression, 
and ignorance leave them but a degree better than 
the savage, the same facts support the same argu- 
ments. ‘The simplest comforts, within every one’s 
reach, are the last they care for—the natural affec- 
tions within every heart, the last they indulge— 
their habits are senseless—their social relations 
artificial—their very costume frequently studiously 
inconvenient—the simple dictates of the law of 
Nature, in short, the last to which they resort. 
When people, therefore, talk of the simplicity of 
Nature and the refinements of civilization as anti- 
thetical qualities, they are only idly repeating what 
has been but idle repetition ever since people have 
talked at all. In point of fact, these are synony- 
mous things; that difference only existing which 
must ever exist between a divine idea and a human 
reality. If the much-to-be-desired simplicity of a 
state of nature be not among us, or rarely so, it is 
because we are too little refined and civilized, and 
not too much. For it is only in the paths of 
Christian wisdom, goodness, knowledge and sense, 
that such a state can be attained ; and such real 
and only civilization is man’s real and only nature. 
Is it not a mystery, for instance, that in those 
rts of the world where man is nursed on pover- 
ty’s hardest fare, and bred among nature’s roughest 
scenes, the choice of a wife, instead of being the 
voluntary act of the natural feelings of the heart, 


It was a fine morning in the month of Mareh. 
the earth lay deep in her case of snow, but the sun 
was bright and early on its road, and, in spite of 
the winter landscape, there was a feeling of spring 
in the earliness of dawn; that feeling, indeed, 
which is most trying to the southern-born foreignc:, 
as reminding you of what other countries are «- 
ready enjoying, and which here is still long to | 
‘* the hope deferred which maketh the heart sick.” 
With the clergymen of these remote regions tly 
Sunday is always, independent of its religwvs 
duties, a day of much occupation ; for the peasants, 
of which their congregations are solely compose), 
and who frequently come from great distances, 
take the opportunity, either before or after the ser 
vices, for consulting their pastor on such matters 
wherein his advice or assistance can be of use, avi 
these are not a few. 

The worthy pastor of this district was already 
up and preparing for the duties of the day, wh 
he was summoned jnto the little room set aside for 
the registeral business of his office—no sinecur 
beneath the jealous fancies of the Russian gover 
ment—and where he always received his hum! 
visitors. He was a good man, and very popu! 
with his peasantry, who, if their pastor be not the: 
friend, rarely know any other ; and to whose spi 
itual, worldly, and bodily ailments he was in th 
habit of administering as far as lay in his power. 
—to the first, as well as any Christien dignitary 
the world ; and to the two latter, as far as vey 
slender means and homely knowledge permite: 
On this occasion, however, his help was required 
another way ; for on entering the room he found: 
couple awaiting that ceremony of betrothal whi 
in these remote districts is still the relic of a fait 
of richer poetry amidst the poverty of Lutheranis® 





should be conducted upon a system only to be com- 
pared in manner with the regular mariage de conve- 


The pastor was a theorist in the way of physies 
nomical expression, and had had so much, oppor 
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nity for study in the raw and rough countenances | 
of his poor parishioners, that he fancied he knew | 
not only what a countenance said, but what it con- | 
cealed as well. In this latter respect they gave | 
him perhaps the most opportunity for observation, | 
for many @ poor peasant stood abjectly betore him) 
with that stolid vacuity of expression in which it re-| 
quired a nice eye to pronounce between the crust. 
of habit and the kernel of nature. In such oceca-| 
sions us this too he was doubly interested to exam- | 
ine; for the ceremony of betrothal, although not 
binding in law, has been made by long custom as) 
much so in feeling as that of marriage which fol-| 
lows it. 

In the present instance there was much to occu- 
py him in the party, which consisted of three per- 
sons—a young giri, a middle-aged man, and an old 
man—and the pastor looked with an earnest and 
serutinizing glance from the one to the other, as 
the girl and the old man came forward in turn, 
kissed his hand, and then made that painfully hum- 
ble, yet not ungraceful inclination of the body, ac- 
companied by a supplicatory action with the hands, 
whieh is the national obeisance of the people. 

There is much in the habits of obeisance and 
salutation among the lower orders of a country, 
whieh tells you either the form of religion or the 
mode of government—here it seemed no less to 
deprecate tyranny and injustice than to testify re- 
spect. This done, beth the parties stood stock 
still, and the middle-aged man, or the bridegroom, 
for such he was, having merely made a servile 
bow, stepped up to the girl’s side. She was pret- 
ty, and very young ; hard and vacant labor had not 
yet furrowed her forehead, nor exposure to the air 
embrowned her skin ; her hair too, which, as with 
all the inhabitants of these regions, man and woman 
alike, was allowed to grow its full length, was 
bright-eolored and glossy, and fell in pretty waves 
upon her shoulders, and pot too much over her 
face ; while the little hollow cirele of pasteboard, 
which the maidens of this part of the province 
wear fastened on the crown of the head, accorded 
gracefully with the round and flowing lines of her 
young faee, and was easily imagined to represent a 
bridal chaplet for the oceasion. The figure too, 
which was enclosed in the tight-fitting short-waisted 
spenser of coarse grey homespun cloth, was slight, 
easy, and round. ‘The gay striped petticoat hung 
slimly down, and altogether, with the bent head 
and downeast eye, there could be no prettier picture 
of a northern maiden on her betrothal day. So 
far, all was in character with the occasion ; yet 
there was something also too foreign to it to be 
overlooked. The pastor was accustomed to all 
kinds of manner, from the most incomprehensible 
apathy to the most awkward sheepishness ; but in 
that of the young girl there was something distinct 
from either. Her hands, which partook of the 
general delicacy of her whole appearance, were 
hervously restless ; and, when she looked up for a 
moment, she showed an expression of bewilder- 
ment neither natural to her age nor to the occasion. 

Then she exchanged a few petulent whispers with 
the old man behind her, evidently her father, with 
far more hurry of manner than usually ruffles the 
dull surface of a Livonian woman's soul—in which 
expostulation seemed the character on one side, and 
pacification on the other. Behind them, on a chair, 
ay a gay piece of chintz, some red beads, and 
other articles of woman’s finery, which the bride- 
groom brings on such occasions, and to which the 











old man pointed once or twice in furtherance appa- 


rently of his words. But this appeal was more 
violently resisted than any other; and she looked 
as if she would have spoken aloud, when, observ- 
ing the minister’s eye was upon her, down went 
the head again, and she stood immovable. 

The man, who stood firm at the girl’s side, was 
anything but a match for her in appearance. He 
was a coarse ugly fellow, of above forty years of 
age, with reddish hair, watery eyes, and a large 
mouth. His face was bluff and full; but whether 
it was very open or very impudent, very honest or 
very much the reverse, the pastor could not deter- 
mine. He was evidently rather above the condition 
of a peasant ; wore his hair short, and his clothes 
of the common coat and waistcoat cut. He was 
very much at his ease, and seemingly well pleased 
with his bride; from whom, however, he never got 
so much as a look. 

The clergyman now addressed a few questions 
to each, as is usual on such oceasions, relating to 
their knowledge of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. The man answered with tolerable 
readiness and accuracy; but the young lady was 
not very audible in her replies, and her confusion 
increased so much, that, knowing she had passed 
through the rite of confirmation but a year before, 
the pastor thought it would be charity to shorten 
this part of the ceremony. He therefore pro- 
ceeded at once to an exhortation upon the duties 
and obligations of married life—given with much 
feeling and good sense, but combined with particu- 
lars which, to a stranger, might have appeared 
ludicrous. He reminded the man that he did not 
take a wife only for the convenience of having his 
clothes mended, nor the woman a husband only for 
the privilege of wearing a matron’s cap ; that the 
wedding feasting would be soon over, and the wed- 
ding presents soon spent; that there would be 
much need for hard labor, and little time for idle 
pleasure ; but that honest labor would be their 
pleasure, if there were love and harmony beneath 
their roof. ‘That it was to be their high privilege 
to help one another in the burthens of this life, and 
their higher privilege still to encourage one another 
on the road to a better one. And besides this, and 
similar admonitions which they could understand, 
he added as much that they could not—knowing 
from experience that this would probably leave the 
deeper impression of the two. 

He then asked the man, Ian, whether he was 
willing to be betrothed to this girl, Anno, and 
whether he was able to maintain her in comfort ; 
to the first of which questions he received an im- 
mediate affirmative ; and, to the other, the informa- 
tion that he was Disponent or Bailiff upon a neigh- 
boring estate, which indeed he already knew, and 
which was in itself sufficient guaranty for the 
comforts of Anno’s future establishment. 

The pastor therefore turned to the girl with a 
much diminished sense of the disparity between her 
tender youth and the bridegroom's coarse maturity. 
It was true, the report of the peasants did not 
speak very favorably of the latter; but in a coun- 
try where the general character of the people is 
phlegmatic and inert, and the general standard of 
maintenance too often only a degree above starva- 
tion, he knew that the preferences of the heart 
could have little chance against the creature-com- 
forts of a somewhat lower region. Nov, in spite 
of the words hardly coo] from his lips, and a little 
warm stock of poetry close at his heart, could he 
altogether condemn this mode of reasoning. So 
he reached out his hand to one side of his table for 
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a _—_ of paper, and began writing the short form 
of betrothal to which they were to put their names 
or marks. Then looking up for a moment with a 
kind expanding countenance, 

“Well, Anno! are you willing to have this 
man !’’ and continuing to write, 

‘*T am glad you are to have a comfortable home 
—mind you keep it clean and tidy—lI ‘ll come and 
see you. I know you have been a good daughter, 
so | hope you “Il make a good wife: are you will- 
ing to marry lan?’ No answer came; and the 
old gentleman having finished writing his formula, 
looked up now in expectation. The poor girl’s 
hands were pinched together, colorless and blue ; 
and her face was crimson, at least so much of it 
as could be seen, which was only the forehead and 
the division of the hair, from which a few slender 
strands hung straight down at right angles from 
the face. As the pastor looked up more inquir- 
ingly still—down went the head lower and lower 
—the whole hair fell over her as a veil, and the 
next moment face and hair and all were buried in 
her hands, and she burst out erying. The old 
father now came forward coaxingly, and whispered 
into her ear: she took no notice. The bridegroom 
took one of her hands to pull it from her face ; she 
elbowed him violently away, and seemed from her 
excited action as if she could gladly have struck 

him. “ Fi, Ei—Polli tichtige?’’ ** Nothing at 
all,’’ said the old man ; ** she is frightened.”’ 

‘* Women are silly,’’ said the bridegroom—such 
forms of speech being quite consistent in Livonia 
with the most ardent passion—*‘ give me the paper 
to sign.”’ 

** No, no,’’ said the clergyman, “ if you please, 
I°ll hear more about this first. Come with me, 
Anno; there is nothing to be afraid of :’’ and he 
took the girl by the hand, who followed with 
choking sobs and heaving shoulders into the next 
room. 

Here the mystery was soon solved ; and through 
tears, and blushes, and hesitations, the pastor was 
made to understand that lan might be a very good 
man, she dare say he was, but that he was not the 
man she had expected to be betrothed to—and this 
made all the difference to her—indeed—indeed it 
did—and she asseverated it with the utmost ear- 

nestness, as if fearing the pastor might not believe 

her. The old man smiled in his sleeve, but asked 
her in a serious tone why she had not said this at 
first, as it was committing a great fault to stand up 
and be betrothed to a man she did not wish for. 
Anno assented mutely, and the hair fell down 


again. 








affections. 
had seen a young 


Disponent himself, she had immediately 


his proposal of betrothal on the following Sunday 


That she had never seen this Ian before ; or rather, 
she had never looked at him; and when she did 
look at him this morning, she thought she should 


have died ! 


The pastor was both amused and touched at this 
He was accustomed to see the gentle- 
ness of the Lettish women crushed into apathy, or 


narrative. 
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an outbreak of genuine feeling was quite refreshing 
to him. 
turned alone into the little room. 
up to think that two men, one her father and the 
other old enough to be so, should combine to take 
advantage of a poor girl's mistake. 
standing as he left them—the Disponent looking 
bold and undisconcerted, the old man cringing and 
shamefaced. 
not in gentle tones nor terms :— 


Then with a slight degree of embarrass- 
ment, for the affaires de ceur of his poor parishion- 
ers were quite a new field to him, he gently ques- 
tioned her how the mistake came about; and 
inquired finally as to the real Simon Pure of her 
The answer was simple enough. She 
asant several times at church, 
whom she had taken, she knew not why, for the 
Disponent of Essmeggi, and when the old mother 
came with an offer of marriage from the actual 
reed to 


He left Anno where she was, and re- 
His blood was 


Both were 


He addressed this latter first, and 


** You old raseal !’’ he said, ** to sell your little 


daughter for a few sacks of meal and tubs of 
Stromiin. 
about to 
ashamed of yourself: go home and work for her, 
and be glad this sin is off your grey head—it 
will be time enough for her to marry five years 
hence !"’ 


Is that the way to heaven? and you 
leave this earth! You should be 


The old man looked the type of ineffable sheep- 


ishness ; he whined out something about the )v- 
ponent’s having come a long way on purpose—and 
the pastor being all ready; and about women 
having long hair, but short thoughts—a favorite 


proverb with the lords of the creation in this part 
of the world—and other silly excuses, which were 
suddenly silenced by an emphatic ** Hold your 
tongue.”’ 

Then turning to the Disponent, the pastor said, 
** And you too—you great selfish fellow, to care tw 
profit by what was never intended for you! W hat 
blessing could you expect! Go and get a wife 
honestly, if one will have you ; but don’t come to 
me to help you to entrap a girl who likes somebody 
else better !”’ 

As he said this he looked full at the man, and 
from that moment had no further doubt of his real 
expression. ‘The slightest change had converted 
the countenance from one of the most specious 
honesty into that of the most hardened effrontery, 
and the good pastor immediately wrought out 4 
little theory as he observed how close was the cov- 
nection between the two. The Disponent was 1 
hardened brute, and that of the worst sori—on 
that could conceal his passions ; for he answered 
not a word—deliberately strode up to the chair! 
reclaim his bridal gifts, swept up the finery unde: 
his arm, threw a look of malice at the bystanders, 
and left the room. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tue hour for morning service was now a)- 
proaching. The chureh, which stood within a fev 
yards of the Pastorat, was a great ugly building 

built only for the use of wership, and not for its 
symbol, and down the one trodden tract, whic! 

looked like a deep furrow in the monotonous fc’ 

of snow around, came pouring the congregation 
irregular procession. The little rude sledge: 
drawn by small shaggy horses, and holding some- 
times a whole family party, sometimes only on: 
indolent man, glided swiftly along, passing whol: 
rows of pedestrians, chiefly women and girls, who 
paced nimbly and lightly one after the other in per 
fect silence. The men were mostly clad in sheep 
skins—the wool inside—their own wool lying 
their shoulders in various states of entanglement 

some in heavy strands, others with every hat 
standing on end with the frost, but all looking ver) 
warm and very picturesque, as most dirty things 
do! The women were more striking. The hig! 
stiff, helmet-like caps they wore on their heals 
were covered with ample folds of white line, 
which passed in a low bandage over the forehesé, 





their quickness sharpened into cunning, and such 
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and in graceful oval lines down the cheeks, til!, | his figure unstunted by misery, and his face unde- 
with their brown woollen upper garments, some-|based by intemperance. He had the fresh ruddy 
thing like a short pelisse, covering all the gay complexion, the brown curling hair, the open brow, 
striped petticoats underneath, they might have | the clear blue eye, and then such a beautiful set of 
passed for some humble religious order. Though | teeth as might alone have undertaken to redeem the 
many had come a considerable distance, yet the | ugliest countenance, and which the lightest heart 
keen clear air had braced their steps and colored |and the sunniest temper were always showing. 
their cheeks, and the groups wore that certain | Altogether Mart was one of those happily constitu- 
Sunday-look of freshness and peace so grateful |ted beings whom it is refreshing to meet with in 
to the mind both in reality and association. any rank, not because they are so much better than 
When the sledges had discharged their loads at | their fellows, but because their excellence seems to 
the church gate, the next business was to stow be more spontaneous, starting, as it were, straight 
them in some way near it, and soon they stood, | from the heart-roots of their own nature, without 
packed together, as closely as the carriages may be | any intervening foundation of error, struggle, suf- 
seen at the height of the seasor befure some fering, or discipline. Sueh as he was day by day 
fishionably attended morning concert ; the vehicles |! and year by year, he seemed to have been created 
differing not more than the object they were | —gooduess his nature, labor his pleasure, and life 
assembled for. Many of the owners left their his enjoyment. Mart was truly semple. 
sledges to the discretion of their horses, and the! It would indeed have been a pity had anything 
litle animals drew close together, and some of |come between Mart and Anno. She was not his 
them rubbed noses most affectionately, while others | equal in mind or sense, indeed she was still too 
sneered and tried to bite, in a manner very much | young to know what she was; but she was true- 
the reverse. hearted, affectionate, and industrious, and the mis- 
Meanwhile, most of the women and children had | take that had discovered her preference evidently 
entered the church, the men remaining in groups, | gave too much pleasure to Mart for any one to 
talking in their babbling monotonous tones. Soon |doubt of his. Before he left the churchyard he 
it was apparent that some new and very piquant | received many a sly intimation that the same old 
anecdote was going the round of the assemblage, | mother could easily be induced to carry another 
and knowing looks were given, and white teeth | message to the same house, only taking due care 
shown from ear to ear, and witty things said—and | that there should be no further mistake, and also 
all particularly pointed at a young peasant, con-|many a grave warning not to have anything to do 
spieuous for his fine figure and face, who seemed | with a girl who might be pretty, but whose father 
not to take them particularly amiss. But now the | was poor and idle, and who could only give her 
pastor, in his rusty black Geneva robe, was seen | the clothes on her back, and not the usual stock of 
emerging from his house, passed through them |those. But Mart went his own way, he wanted 
with many a kind look and word, and the congre- | no old hag to invent for him what was not true, or 
gation thronged into church. lto mystify what was; he did not care a straw 
Anno was already at her place, her betrothal | whether Anno had the usual outfit of clothes, or 
garments covered up with the customary brown | whether she had any at all, but he strode away at 
robe, and looking now very much like all the other | the utmost speed of his active limbs, overtook the 
girls around her, only that she was far prettier, and old man and his daughter before they had gone a 
even prettier to-day than usual. Foll in front of | werst on their road, and, ere they separated, had 
her stood that same young peasant, erect and broad- | in every way rectified and repaired the mistake of 
shouldered ; and though Anno was so attentive to | the morning. 
the service that no one in the church ever saw her} Mart had no one to oppose his choicee—he stood 
lift her head from her hymn-book, yet somehow she | almost alone in the world—he had never had 
managed to ascertain that her ris-@-vis was in full | brothers nor sisters—both his parents were recently 
possession of the events of the morning, and no little 


dead, and only an old grandmother remained, who 
satisfied with the share he had taken in them. How | lived with him, and whom he supported with great 


it had all got out we do not pretend to say, but the | respect and tenderness. His father had been, like 
pastor’s kitehen was the very centre of gossip, and | old Tonno, Anno’s father, poor and idle, but also, 
the good old gentleman himself not over-discreet. |like Tonno and many others in this part of the 


| We need hardly say that this was the Disponent’s 





ri - suceessful rival, and nobody who had once seen 

hic _ him could wonder or regret that he was so. 

fit Mart Addafer, though surnames are superfluous 

Mn ' in Lettish peasant life, was truly a fine creature. 

dat ' lle had as handsome a person and as generous a 

om | soul as ever caught the eye and won the heart of 

: Me > woman. He was so different from his poor, low- | 
Vow 


> minded, dull fellow-peasants, that it seemed unfair 
| to both to place him among them. But the differ- 
- ence was not of a kind to unfit him either for his 
_ country or his countrymen. 
happier qualities of the Livonian nature in a high- 
) er degree—none that were foreign to it. He was 

neither sharp, nor quick, nor ambitious : but he had 
the sound moral feeling, the plain strong sense, the 

uoble patient courage, and the sweet gentle tem- 
per, which, even under the cruellest want and op- 
pression, are never quite obliterated from a Livon- 
lan breast. ‘The same inight be said of his person. 
He was just the type of the national good looks ; 
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He had only all the | 


| world, idle chiefly because he was poor—because 
he had seen himself gradually go down in the 
; world under a set of hard laws and a perpetual 
,change of masters, in spite of his best efforts to re- 
‘cover himself, and because after a while he had lost 
‘beth heart and strength to renew them. But 
though he had left the fields which he held on the 
estate in a miserably exhausted state, and the 
| buildings he and his cattle occupied in the most di- 
|!apidated condition, yet they were no longer the 
;same now. Mart had thrown the whole weight of 
his cheerful spirit and his vigorous arm upon them, 
and was already known as one of the most steady 
payers of his rent, and the most punctual perform- 
ers of his allotted days of service (the old froin 
Dienst) upon the estate. He was not rich, nor 
hardly to be called easy, as peasant life goes, in his 
circumstances, but he was a rising man; and this 
description of suitors we recommend to young la 

dies far more than those who have ready ma 





fortunes to offer. 
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Under these circumstances there did not seem much 
occasion for a very long courtship. Anno’s dowry 
would not increase with the delay of the marriage- 
day, nor Mart’s industry diminish with the speedy 
celebration of it; on the contrary, he assured her | 
that he felt much more tempted to waste time while 
there were eleven wersts between them, than he | 
should do when she was under his own roof. But | 
whether this was most true or most ingenious, we | 
must leave. 

One afternoon, therefore, Mart dressed himself 
out in his Sunday best, and, accompanied by 
another peasant, a pale, unhappy looking man, the 
very antipodes to himself, mounted his cart, for 
spring had just burst out, and took the road for old 
Tonno’s dwelling; first, however, having stowed 
into the vehicle some bundles carefully wrapped u 
in linen. The road led through several wersts of 
wood, in which Mart’s house stood, and then past 
the baron’s residence, and all the retinue of farming 
buildings, stables, and outhouses, all built in the 
same style, with which, as is the fashion in Livo- 
nia, the house was surrounded. ‘These were all 
very heavy, and ugly, and in wretched bad taste, 
but to Mart’s eyes they were beautiful ; and as he 
looked upon them, and reflected that the owner of 
all this pomp and splendor—the being who had a 
right to live in that great rambling house, with all 
his farming buildings directly under his nose—was 
voluntarily spending his time and money in a for- 
eign land, Mart felt that this was one of those mys- 
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teries of the human heart which his own could not 


the door looked, it is true, as if they expected a 
guest, but two long stripes of linen bleaching close 
by, and a numerous brood of hens and chickens 
chuckling over them, showed that Anno’s care had 
commenced before the present occasion. 

As the little cart drove up to the house, not , 


creature was visible. But soon old Tonmo’s roug) 


grizzled head appeared from beneath the low door. 
stall ; he looked very knowing and shrewd, but af. 
fected great surprise at their coming, and aske, 
them what they wanted. 

**T "ll tell you what I want presently ,”’ said Mari, 
with a significant air, as if he wanted to coquet with 
the approaching merriment, at the same time tug. 
ging away at the shafts to unloose his little horse. 
**1'll tell you presently. A fine day, Tonno.” 

‘A very fine day,’’ answered Tonno: * how 
does your rye come on?’ 

 Capitally well,” said Mart; “ but I want , 
pretty bird to help me to peck it, and I hear she has 
flown in here.” 

** A pretty bird ! what is she like ?”’ 

** Let me see and I ‘Il tell you,’’ said Mart. 

** Bring out the whole cageful,”’ said his com. 
panion ; and Tonno disappeared. Audible sounds 
of laughter now resounded from beneath the roof, 
and in a few minutes the old man returned, drag- 
ging by one arm a robust peasant girl, all crimson 
with laughter and shamefacedness. 

** Here ’s your bird,’’ said Tonno. 

Mart pretended to scrutinize the lady, and .t- 
tempted to take her hand, when he was repelled 


comprehend. The next object that caught his eye | with that degree of violence whieh is the approved 
was a smaller house, about two wersts off the Hof, | standard of Lettish modesty. ‘‘ A very pretty 


or baron’s residence, and built somewhat in the 
same style, but this was much more really pretty ; 
it stood picturesquely with trees behind and above 
it, and a clear stream before, which gave a still 
— picture of the same thing, only reversed. 

hen the house was built of stone and painted yel- 
low, with a copper roof painted green, and it had 
four sash-windows, and a wooden porch, and alto- 
gether Mart felt that this was a residence more en- 
viable still. 

It was the Disponent’s! Mart had not 
that way since the day that Anno had declined be- 
coming its inmate and mistress. We will not say 
that this was so great a mystery to Mart’s mind as 
the last he had tried to solve ; he felt his heart was 
worth any Disponent’s house any day, though a 
modester one never beat; but still the thought that 
Anno had given up a yellow stone house, with a 
green copper roof, and sash-windows, and a porch, 
and numberless treasures beside, all for him, 
brought with it an overwhelming feeling as if he 
could never adore her enough ; and he urged on the 
little willing horse, and saw and thought of no more 
houses until he reached that in which his Einokenne 
(only one) dwelt. 

This was not a very tempting domicile. It was 
built on the borders of 2 large morass, on which the 
waters of the winter’s snow still stood, and which 
spread also over the few stony, bare-looking fields 
which composed Tonno’s allotted tenure. The 
house was of wood, old and dark, with a high 
bristly back of dilapidated thatch hanging down 
low over two little pig’s-eyes of windows, which 
seemed adapted for anything but the admission of 
light. The low log walls were stained and rotten, 
some of the timbers were warped and sunk, and it 
looked altogether a structure which a spark might 
set on fire, or a puff blow down. But all around 
was clean and tidy: the recent sweeping marks at 


bird,’’ he said, ** but she is too shy for me—you 
may let her fly.”’ 

Again Tonno retired, and again the same laugh- 
ter was heard, in which Mart thought he cauzn 
some tones which set his heart beating. This time 
Tonno brought forward a weather-beaten hari. 
worked-looking peasant woman, with the matron: 
cap on her head, who looked up boldly and goo- 
humoredly at the young man, and seemed to en) 
the joke. 

‘* This is your bird,”’ said Tonno again. 

“A very nice bird indeed.”’ answered Mar, 
** but I suspect she has already got a mate for her- 
self. I shall have my eyes pecked out if I put my 
head into her cage. No! try again.”’ 

Then was brought out a little girl of ten years 
old, and Mart said she was not fully fledged ; ani 
then an old woman, bent with age, and Mart patted 
her shoulder tenderly, and said he should like her 
very much, because she would not fly away ; bu! 
still she was not the right one—with various other 
witticisms. 

** Have you any more birds in your cage!” he 
inquired. 

‘** No,”’ said Tonno; “ the cage is empty now.” 

** Then I must look for myself ;’’ and leaving the 
party in a roar of mirth outside, Mart stooped 
his tall head under the door-stall and entered the 
house. 

What took place then, and where he found the 
bird, and how he contrived to catch her, we 0! 
course do not know. At all events, he wasa lon 
time about it, and it was not till old Tonno had 
summoned them at the top of his voice, and the 
women had come round and peeped in at the wi 
dows, that the parties appeared—both looking very 
red, happy, and silly. 

Then Mart went in a great hurry, as if to cover 





some confusion, and brought out the bundles 
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wrapped in linen.. Their contents proved to con- 
sist of bright handkerchiefs, pretty aprons, and gay 
ribbons, which each in turn elicited fresh bursts of 
admiration, and which he hung side by side upon 
Anno’s pretty round arms, tll there was not a 
space left. ‘Then he took a large silver brooch with 
red glass studs, and put it into one hand, and two 
silver ruble-pieces, and put them into the other: 
and having thus laden her with as much as she 
could hold, he boldly took her head between his 
great hands, gave her a hearty kiss before all the 
spectators, and said, ‘* Here is my pretty bird.”’ 

As this was felt by all the party to be pretty con- 
clusive, though not necessarily belonging to the 
veremony, Tonno now invited them all to enter the 
house, when, bringing out a bottle of spirits which 
had been brewed in better days, they all drank to 
the health of the bridal pair. 

We have mentioned the peasant who accompa- 
nied Mart in this expedition. His office, according 
to the ancient rules in these matters, which are 
strictly kept up among the peasantry, was that of 
Braulwerber, or bride-wooer, though it must be 
owned Mart had left him but little scope for it. 
This trust is always committed to a steady married 
man, usually some near relation of the bidegroom, 
who serves as spokesman for one who is supposed 
10 be too bashful to speak for himself. It is well, 
therefore, that on this occasion the bridegroom was 
not of this description, or he would have found but 
little help in the Brautwerber he had selected ; for 
Juhann, as we have said, was pale and timid look- 
ing, and as melancholy and silent as his looks be- 
spoke, Nobody wondered at Mart’s choice of him 
on this occasion, for all knew that they were sworn 
friends, but how they came to be so it was difficult 
to account for, except by the contrast in their char- 
acters. So it was, however. Mart loved the poor, 
anxious, depressed-looking creature, and he in re- 
turn would do anything for Mart, and certainly 
would have undertaken this office for no one else, 
nor now without much persuasion; also with the 
‘onvietion, perhaps, that it would prove what we 
hive shown it to have been—a complete sinecure. 

It is needless to describe Anno’s second visit to 
the pastorat, nor how the ceremony of betrothal 
went off without the slightest interruption or mis- 
take. The good pastor looked at the young couple 
before him with the deepest interest, read off 
Mart’s honest, open countenance with the most en- 


} 


ress a tender tone of exhortation and comfort. 
Altogether this little episode spoke to a set of feel- 
ings lu his breast which, in the exercise of his 
avoeation, generally lay dormant. He had long 
come to that conviction to which all actively benev- 
olent persons do, or should arrive, that the disap- 
pointment of the finer and more delicate sentiments 
of the heart is the necessary price you pay for the 
exercise of charity, especially towards such objects 
as need it most; and that, in truth, you are never 
purely and disinterestedly charitable till you do 
lorego all expectation of their indulgence. He 
knew too much of the straitening and numbing in- 
fluence of excessive material want to wonder that 
the more poetical parts of the human character 
should perish beneath it. These, he felt, would 
always start up into life the moment the weight 
Which impeded them was removed ; and meanwhile, 
that the roots from which alone they spring should 
still preserve their vitality, only furnished him, like 
a true Christian philosopher as he was, (albeit a Ger- 
man,)with a further argument for the truth and power 


tire satisfaction to himself, and threw into his ad- | another. 
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of the gospel he preached. For the Lettish peas- 
ant, however abject misery may make him, is still 
always a believing creature, easily directed to good, 
bitterly penitent in evil. 

Under these cireumstanees the pastor looked at 
the young and handsome couple before him with a 
feeling of almost romantic interest. Disinterested 
love was a virtue, and happy love a luxury, which 
he seldom had the pleasure of witnessing among 
his poor peasantry. He was kindly interested in 
all who came before him, but there was that in the 
history, appearance, and tenderness of Mart and 
Anno in which he could positively sympathize. He 
felt that he had not given this woman, as he gave 
too many others, merely to be a slave’s slave, but 
to become the cherished wife of an honest, upright 
man. 

We shall be thought to have laid far too much 
stress upon the form of betrothal, considering that 
of marriage has still tocome. But, in truth, among 
this primitive people, both the ceremony that pre- 
cedes it and the festivities that succeed to it are felt 
to be of far more importance than the wedding cere- 
mony itself. This latter the Lettish peasant ap- 
pears to go through with simply because the law 
requires it. ‘The solemnity of the occasion to him 
is over—the rejoicings still to come. Generally 
speaking, therefore, he appears at the church with- 
out any holiday signs upon him, and in his every- 
day working garment, and unattended, save by the 
necessary witness. As for taking his wife home to 
his own dwelling after the ceremony is over, this is 
an indecorum no Lettish peasant would dream of. 
No! the wedded couple separate at the church 
door, and go their way, not to meet again until the 
day appointed for their own national modes of 
merry-making. As for Mart and Anno, however, 
they are suspected of having been guilty of very 
great breaches of etiquette, for he was known to 
have walked the greater part of the way home to 
Uxnorm with her from church, and a eart and horse 
very much like his were decidedly seen there next 
evening. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ow the appointed day there was an early meeting 
of friends and relatives at Mart’s house. His invi- 
tations had been most liberal—he was a universal 
favorite—the day was fine. and one little cart-full 
of gay wedding guests rattled up to the door after 
Preparations for plentiful feasting had 
been going on for some days previous, under the 
superintendence of the old grandmother, a vener- 
able, mild-looking old dame. who went tottering 
about in a new apron of the brightest red, yellow, 
and green that could be found—Mart’s particular 
gift for the occasion. ‘The house was swept clean, 
and strewn with fresh sprigs of spruce-fir; the 
wooden barrels and drinking vessels were all as 
fresh and as white as the running waters of the 
stream could make them; Mart’s old dog, a fine 
creature, in size and color like a lioness, kept wag- 
ging his tail without ceasing; the cocks and hens 











retreated up to the rafiers of the roof, and there 
stood and crowed perpetually, and every living 
thing seemed in good humor. 

Conspicuous among the arrivals were two smart 
young peasants, who looked particularly full of 
bustle, importance, and facetiousness, and seemed 
in some respects to take the direction of matters 
even over the bridegroom himself. These were 
the marshals—a species of best men—whose office 
is also very ancient and important, and who now 
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reminded Mart of what he was all ready to remind {make the most of such a rare opportunity for retalj- wo 
them, namely, that it was time to fetch the bride. |ation. Pulling and chucking, therefore, at their was 
A little procession of carts, therefore, set out, |little horses, who, from the force of habit, had like 
headed by the marshals and including most of the | already begun to turn their heads patiently aside, 3 geri 
male guests, and Mart, of course, among them ;|they drew them close together, and supported im- ¥ the 
while one cart in particular, Mart’s own, decked | mediately behind by Mart himself, who, in his turn, i frig! 
up with boughs and driven by the Brautwerber, | encouraged the procession to keep their places, they that 
was evidently destined to bring back the prize. presented a firm phalanx. On came the four horses . with 
The hour was still early, the roads were good, and |sweeping along, the coachman started into life, as h 
they met with no incident on the way. shook the whip which hung upon his wrist, and B 
Arrived at Uxnorm, where they found also a| discharged a mouthful of Russian oaths at the body. ness 
cluster of guests awaiting them, the marshals |A concussion now seemed inevitable, when a broad, you 
alighted first, and entered in the name of the bride- | good-humored face leant forward from the barouche, had 
groom to demand the bride. ‘They were not long |saw the state of the case in a moment, and dis. / were 
. about this proceeding, or Mart would soon have |charged a very similar volley at the coachman ip anotl 
been after them, but reappeared in a few minutes, |return. ‘The carriage instantly swerved to one side. dicti 
* followed by, rather than leading, the young girl. | This was quite enough. Every eap flew off, every him 
. Anno was apparently in her usual dress, her tight- | face expanded, and there was not one of the party harn 
: fitting woollen garment covering all decorations|who would not have been witling to drive ther and 
ie | beneath ; but her pretty head was quite bare, her | carts into a ditch for that same good-humored face cles, 
maiden ecirclet had been left behind, and the ma-| another time. Ther 
tron’s cap had not yet taken its place. The door| On they went more merrily than ever, undisputed one ¢ 
of the house was low and wide—the slim figure, |lords of the road, ready to defy the autocrat him- cut ¢ 
and modest, tender head. stood in full relief against | self, if one of his meteoric courses had Jed him in turn | 
the dark interior, and as she lingered, unconsciously | that direction. ‘Their way now turned off from the not s! 
perhaps, on the threshold, and looked back one mo- | high road towards the mansion and farming build- ’ whol 
ment, Mart’s manly heart swelled with that exceed-|ings we have spoken of before. The great map- % derisi 
ing gratefulness which seems at once to change a | sion with its front of five-and-twenty windows lay ; your 
selfish passion into a holy duty. ‘The father showed |in the distance, and close on one hand was the brin 
himself not—he stayed behind. This is the eti- | Disponent’s with its four, two to the south, and two A h 
quette at a Lettish wedding. ‘The man fetches his |to the east, with the sun full upon the yellow walls | They 
wife unaided by his parents—the woman leaves her | and green roof brighter than ever. there 
home uncompelled by hers ; each is free. ** A pretty house,’’ said Mart. "mend; 
But at that moment etiquette was far enough from} ‘* Vegga illes,”—very pretty—whispered _ his ) _ silene 
Mart’s thoughts. The instant her foot quitted her | companion. » —«ihous 
father’s threshold he was at her side, lifted rather| ‘* Shall I drive you there, Anno?’ he said, with | itself, 
than helped her into the cart, and, in defiance of all |a s!y expression. © ular 1 
rule and custom, seized the reins himself, and sprung} ‘* Yes, when you are Disponent,”’ answere! ' — ‘houne 
in after. In vain did the brautwerber meekly expos-|Anno. This was said so livelity, and with such a > came 
tulate, and the marshals imperiously dictate—Mart | look up into his face as she had never ventured on 2 Ani 
was in full possession, and in such a state of up-| before, that it was no wonder that Mart took oces- i “Tt 
roarious happiness that there seemed to be no access | sion to whisper something particularly confidential , — malo 
to his understanding by the usual channels. ‘The |on whieh down went Anno’s head low into her lap, a Kt 
‘ittle horse knew his master, and set off at full speed, |and Mart’s almost as low after it. Nothing, iv- Anno, 
and all the anxiety of the marshals was now di-|deed, but the singularity of such a position could The 
rected to prevent his taking the lead in the proces-|have prevented the young couple Ys seeing a which 
sion, which would have been the climax of impro-|one-horse vehicle, of a kind of drosehky shave, arrival 
priety. This they managed to avert after a short} which was advancing rapidly. As it was, the) » «The n 
race, when Mart, having effected his aim, dropped | were first roused from the conviction of there being q were ; 
contentedly behind them, and the little horse was|no other individuals in the world but their two | gloves 
left very much to please himself. selves, by the harsh voice of the Disponent himse!t © w brin 
The day was now up; the procession, swelled | summoning the marshals to turn off the road. were ¢ 
by Anno’s bridesmaids and relatives, cut a most} Now there is something in the very place ani » the car 
imposing figure, and the marshals were anxious to| person of a Disponent paticularly odious to a hall before 
exercise their privileges, namely, that of making |civilized peasantry, like these we are deseribiny. life wa: 
every other vehicle on the road turn off for them. | who have still too much of the serf in them to dream alas! 
The first they met were humble peasants like them-|of questioning the authority of their masters, bv! under ; 
selves, who were as willing to observe the custom |too much also of the freeman to bear the tyranny strewee 
as they were to exact it, and who drew off imme-|of a class possessing all the mischief of their mas Was to 
diately to the side, and waved their caps as the |ter’s power, without the prestige of their position was ca 
party passed. A werst or two farther on, how-|It is invariably to the Disponent of an estate © | —thresho 
ever, a private barouche was seen approaching—|whom all the misery and misrule upon it are to > had ren 
four spirited horses full in the middle of the road,|traced. Their interest is equally served by ty 4 backed 
as if they would run down all that opposed them—|negligence of the proprietor and the ignorance o! 5 0 recei 
a long-bearded coachman on the box as firm and im-|the peasant, and the one is usually misled and the is 
movable as the engine on a steam-carriage. Now |other misrepresented as best suits their mercenary threw a 
was the time for asserting their rights. lhe Braut- | pu ‘ , girl, in 
werber, timid man! was all for relinquishing them, Sevine aside the personal hatred in whieh Ia Standso 
but the marshals had warmer blood in their veins. | was held, it was sufficient that he was a Disponen! and the 
They knew well enough what it was to turn off for | for them to rejoice in this opportunity for exercising tarily be 
their haughty masters, to stick in the road-side mud, |their short prerogative. ee the Brautwerbt as, sho 
or struggle in the road-side drift, while the Baron’s |shook his matted locks and brandished his whip Wworan 
carriage rolled by without yielding an inch, not to|signal of resistance, and it was evident not an inch Placed j 
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would be yielded by his consent. Mart, however, 
was quiet. His blood mounted and his eyes dilated 
like an ancient Barsark, as he overheard the swag- 
geri commands and Jack-in-office abuse which 
the ‘fallow levelled at the party. But Anno was 
frightened, and as he put his arm round her, he felt 
that he was not quite so free to fight his quarrels 
with one who could work him so much good or ill, 
as he had been a few weeks before. 

Besides, he really bore the Disponent no unkind- 
ness. It is easy and sweet to be generous when 





you are happy, and Mart felt that Ian’s mortification 
had been his triumph. The marshals, however, | 
were exceedingly pugnacious. They helonged to | 
another estate, which did not come under his juris- 
diction, and they levelled the best Lettish slang at | 
him at the top of their voices. The shaking of | 
harness and the creaking of wheels was now heard, | 
and the parties stood up in their respective vehi- 
cles, as if eager to throw their grappling-irons. 
There is no saying what might have ensued, when 
one of the marshals gave the Disponent’s horse a 
cut across the face, which made the poor animal | 
turn sharp aside with a suddenness his master could 
not stop—down went the wheel into a ditch—the 
whole party swept past with cheers and groans of 
derision, and a stout voice called out, ‘* Where’s 
your wife, lant We'll turn off for you when you | 
bring her home.”’ 

This was the crowning triumph of the day. | 
They now entered the little forest-road in which | 
there was no further chance of obstruction, and 
mending their pace, drove on for some time in| 
silence. Then they broke out into a low monoto- | 
nous chant, which, though far from musical in 
itself, rang pleasingly through the thicket of irreg- 
ular trees which led to Mart’s house, and an- 
nounced their approach before they themselves be- 
came visible. 

Anno had never seen Mart’s dwelling before. 

“Tt is not so beautiful as Ian’s house,"’ said Mart 
in a low voice.’ 

“ Tllos kull’? — beautiful enough — answered 
Anno, in a still lower. 

The cart now stopped at the low wide door, 
which was crowded with guests awaiting their 
arrival, and the married lovers’ /é/e-d-téte was over. 
The marshals, elated with their late successes, 
were all on the alert to fulfil their parts. ‘The | 
gloves suspended to the shafis, which are supposed 
to bring good luck to whoever reaches them first, | 
were eagerly snatched: the bride was lifted from | 
the cart at one bound on to a sheepskin extended 
before the door, to signify that the way through 
life was henceforth to be soft to her feet—a type, 
alas! to which there is no reality, at least not 
under a Russian government! The Brautwerber | 
strewed corn before her, in emblem that abundance 
was to follow her to her new home, and thus she 
was carried in noisy triumph over her husband's 
threshold. There, surrounded by the women who 
had remained behind, and propped in a rude high- 
backed chair, sat Liso, Mart’s grandmother, ready 
to receive the new comer. 

This was their first meeting, and the old dame 
threw a searching and solemn glance on the slight 
girl, in whom she saw at once the maiden her 
grandson had wooed, the bride he had betrothed, 
and the wife he had married. Anno bent involun- 
tarily before her, and not a word was exchanged, 
as, slowly rising and coming forward, the old | 
woman took a high stiff cap made of white silk and | 
placed it om Anno’s pretty head. Voices had been | 
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loud, and faces merry, but all were now hushed 
and serious, for this simple ceremony went to 
everybody’s heart, 

The meeting between youth and age is at all 
times a touching sight and an impressive lesson, 
telling us what the one has been and the other 
must become. The very difference between them 
disposes the mind to reverse more than to compare— 
to put the aged back, and the youthful forward. 
Anno’s head trembled with girlish timidity, old 
Liso’s shook with infirm age; yet both were only 
separated by that time which time itself would 
unite, 

When the cap had been slowly adjusted, the 
grandmother again gave a glance at Anno, and 
in a shrill, distinct voice repeated this ancient forin 
of words which belongs to the ceremony : 

‘** Forget thy sleep.—Remember thy youth.— 
Love thy husband.’’ Accompanying each sen- 
tence with a slight stroke of Anno’s cheek. Then 
turning to Mart, 

‘*Ah! my son, my son ;—you are a good man; 
you have chosen a beautiful wife; I know she 
will be a happy one.’’ Then addressing Anno, 
**He has been always good to an old grand- 
mother, will he not be good to a young wite! I 
hope you are worthy of him.” 

** Grandmother—pai (good) grandmother !"’ said 
Mart, in a tone of expostulation; but Anno stood 
upright with modest self-possession ; and taking 
Mart’s great brown hand in hers, she kissed it with 
wifely revererce. Then going round to all her 
new relations and guests, she begged their afiec- 
tion, as is the custom, and kissed their hands—not 
even the Brautwerler’s little puny boy of three 
years old was omitted. And Mart’s eyes followed 
the movements of that new white cap with exulta- 
tion, for he felt that the face beneath must win all 
hearts. Finally, she patted old Karria Pois, who 
sat gravely by the grandmother's side looking on, 
and who lifted his broad forehead under the pres- 
sure of her hand, and raised his large gentle eyes 
to her, with as affectionate a look of weleome as 
any she had received. ‘Then placing herself next 
Liso’s chair, she quietly stooped for a little wooden 
footstool which had been pushed away, and placed 
it beneath the old woman's feet, as if by this sim- 
ple action to show that her course of filial service 
was begun. 

In the estimation of most present, especially of the 
women, the placing of the cap was by far the most 
important ceremony that had occurred, and cer- 
tainly Anno’s own feelings inclined that way. She 
had listened to the exhortation at her betrothal with 
awe, and received the marriage benediction with 


| wonder; but there was something more than both 


in the touch of that aged hand on her cheek, and in 
the pressure of the cap on her brow, which made 
her feel that now indeed she was a wife. 

The male guests now all turned out again; and 
Anno mingled with the other women in preparing 
the meal, and delighted old Liso’s heart by her evi- 
dent neatness and skill. 

This meal, which answered the purpose of 
breakfast and dinner both, consisted of but few 
dishes, and those of a primitive kind. There was 
a whole row of wooden vessels full of sour milk, 
with cream an inch thick upon it—a hational and 
most delicious dish, which the daintiest palate need 
not despise, but which requires the richness of a 
Lettish pasturage and the heat of a Lettish summer to 
prepare. Then there was plenty of pickled stromlin 
—the anchovies of the north—which in times of. 
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average plenty form the chief article in the daily 
food of the peasantry; with tubs full of hot — 
ing crayfish, lobsters in miniature, which abound in 
the streams of this country, and are much in re- 
quest for the tables of the upper classes. Of sub- 
stantial loaves of fermented rye-bread of course 
there was a great provision, varied by another and 
lighter kind called sepprg, being the same unfer- 
mented, which served for cake. All these solids 
were duly counterbalanced by a profusion of strong 
beer, or what in other lands would come under the 
denomination of ale, the produce of Mart’s own 
field and hop-garden: while two of those peculiar 
shaped bottles which seem predestined to much the 
same purpose ail over the world, raised their slen- 
der throats from out of their big bodies, full of the 
colorless dew of a finer and stronger distillation— 
of which, by the way, northern heads and stomachs 
ean bear more than any other nation. 

The meal was conducted with great propriety : 
the young couple sat together for the first time, 
and the marshals did the honors and plied the 
guests, who were very quict and silent, as hungry 
people with a full board before them usually are. 
On this account perhaps this meal is not looked up- 
on as the chief entertainment. The company is 
supposed to eat from simple appetite, and not from 
epicurean enjoyment. Other ceremonies had to be 
performed, and even among this rude people there 


might at first sight have been safely taken for some 
variety of national flag, but which the ladies pres- 
ent instantly recognized to be the newest and mos: 
fashionable description of apron. ‘Then, diving for 
Anno, who was ensconced behind everybody els, 
he brought her forward, and with some pretended, 
and quite sufficient real awkwardness, succeeded jy 
tying it up round her short but slender wais: 
Then the marshals came up: each took a corne; 
of the apron, and, examining it attentively, shook 
their heads and said, ** This is net a good apron.” 

** What ails it?”’ inquired the Brautwerber. 

** It’s an old rag,” they answered; *‘ there ‘s 4 
hole in it.”” 

** Perhaps this will mend it,’’ rejoined the Braw- 
werber, and threw in a silver half-ruble. 

**That’s a good beginning, but it will wan 
more yet. Hold tight, Anno;’’ and they each 
threw in a silver coin, declaring that the hole was 
bigger than they had thought, and that it would 
take a good deal to stop it. Then each guest 
turn drew near, and flung in their offerings, whic) 
fell heavy or light according to the means of the 
giver. inal the little silver shower continued, 
while Anno stood and bent her head gracetully, 
and whispered ‘* Olge tervis’’—thank you—as each 
coin fell. 

The marshals now again approached, and declar- 
ed there were several more holes they had not o)- 





is a feeling against revelling in the day-time. ‘The 
daylight is another thing, and not to be avoided at 
a season when the night is only a paler day about 
three hours long. 

Accordingly, having satisfied their appetites, they 
left the benches and again dispersed—the men 
smoking their pipes and lounging at the door, or 
sleeping upon the bank of the stream in the sun, 


occasionally exchanging some facetious remarks 
with the women and girls cleaning the wooden ves- 
sels, as they passed backwards and forwards to the 


stream. Anno, however, never appeared from 
within ; and Mart, who neither slept nor smoked, 
was frequently missing from without. 

During this entre acte old ‘Tonno, with a few 
other deerepid worthies, arrived. By rights he 
should not have come till the next day ; but Mart 
was determined to curtail the time of festivity, and 
to cram every possible rite and every possible hos- 
pitality into a shorter time than usual. 


served at first—great ones—and again each cast , 
mite into the growing treasury. Their examp) 
}was followed with inereased alacrity. In van 
Anno repeated ** Olge tervis,”” and Mart interposed 
with * Kul, Awill, ea kiull’’—enough, enough, quit 
enough ; the gifts continued. The fulness of tl 
bride’s apron is as much the test of the popular 
of the bridegroom as of her own; and Mars 
warm heart and strong arm had rendered too many 
services to his neighbors not to be requited on suc’ 
an occasion as this, when all purse-strings are sup- 
posed to hang very loose. 

Nor were their donations confined to the coin ot 
the realm; a hank of fine white wool was throw 
in by one hand, and a bunch of shining flax by 
another ; then a roll of stout homespun linen, an’ 
a piece of coarse woollen cloth, and ribbons, a! 
woollen gloves, and a little bit of coarse lace, an! 
various other articles of female use or luxury 


Anno | Then a measure of fresh eggs was placed down on 


blushed up under her very cap as she saw her | one side of her, and a small tub of salt butter for 


father, who, according to a customary witticism, 
pretended not to know her in this costume. 
His arrival was the signal for another national 


winter luxury at the other; and suddenly 2 ne 
spinning-wheel appeared in front ; and a crazy 0 
basket, out of which peeped several chickens 


observance of more importance to the worldly wel- | heads ; and, lastly, a tottering calf was driven up, 
fare of the young couple than any that had preceded | till Anno was fairly surrounded with objects 


it. The marshals now started up into activity, 
gave three or four loud discordant whoops to rouse 


household wealth, and stood in the midst like th 
Goddess of Abundance. Then more and more ws 


those who slept, and summon those who had wan- | heaped upon the apron, till either the bride’s arms 
dered, and soon assembled them all in a numerous |or the apron-strings seemed in danger of givin: 


body before the house. 
It was altogether a pretty scene. 


way ; and at last the marshals pronounced it to b 


The sun had | fairly mended, and not a hole more discernible. 
begun to decline from its long-held height in the 


But now old Liso hobbled forward, and, wit! 


heavens, and the sloping shadows of the trees fell | her wrinkled face lighted up with a cheerful plea~ 
over the long straight roof and low walls, and/|ant expression, turned to the marshals, and tol 
played and quivered among the crowd assembled at|them they were young men, but still they were 
the door ; which, with the bright costumes of the | very blind; that even her old eyes could se? 
women, the dull coarse garments of the men, and | another great hole, and one which only her offernz 
the uncouth figures and faces of too many of them, | could repair. 


together with the rough benches and tables, and 


** Daughter,”’ she said to Anno, * all your pres 


picturesque wooden vessels scattered around, looked | ents are very beautiful, and your neighbors have 


like some northern Ostade’s village-feast. 





made you very rich; but there is nothing in all 


The Brautwerber now came forward, and, taking | they have given you which can mend the holes 0! 
a sinall parcel from his pocket, shook out what | human life like this. The time may come whet 
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you have nothing left to you of all your worldly 
oods, but even then, with the blessing of the 
rd, you shall find this enough.’’ So saying, 
she drew forth a Lettish Testament, which looked 
as if it had had the care and wear of many a year, 
and laid it topmost on the heap. 

Now the apron was actually in danger, and how 
its contents were not all spilled was really a won- 
der ; for Anno’s arms were in a moment round the 
old woman’s neck; but Mart’s ready hand had 
seized the load ; and untying it from Anno’s waist, 
he stood holding it in her stead, and looked on with 
glistening eyes. ' 

We pass over the concluding scenes of the wed- 
ding festivities, which had far more noise and less 
meaning in them than any which have hitherto 
been described ; and which lasted so long, that 
Anno longed to lay aside her heavy new cap, and 
Mart to dismiss his guests. ‘They were not, how- 
ever, to be let off so easily. The jollity ceased, it 
is true, with the setting of the sun, but rose again 
the next day, though not so early as he. Then 
they adjourned to old Tonno’s house, as is the cus- 
tom, and then returned to Mart’s, and, in short, 
pretty well ate and drank up the value of what they 
had presented, before they left the young couple to 
themselves to begin what are called the realities of 
life. 

CHAPTER IV. 


Ir ever these same realities, as they are inappro- 
priately called only because they are disagreeable, 
promised to fall lightly on any human heads and 
hearts, it was on the present occasion. Mart and 
Anno were both so young and cheerful and pious. 
They had injured no one, and everybody liked them. 
Neither did they expect a life of ease, but both 
were willing to work, and it was a pleasure to work 
for each other. And then there was that good old 
woman, the wisdom of whose age seemed only to 
encourage the trustfulness of their youth. For 
though there might be hard seasons, and bad har- 
vests, and cruel masters, of which she had had her 
full share, yet Liso knew that the world would 
come to an end sooner than the blessing of God fail 
in His own time and His own way upon one who 
had cherished an aged parent as Mart had done her. 

The summer days flew quickly by; one of the 
little attentions of Mart’s short period of courtship 
had been to plant a corner of one of his fields with 
flax for Anno’s use, and the plentiful return now 
showed that no common labor had been bestowed. 
Otherwise the harvest was far from good, and some 
grumbled who always grumbled, but some also 
shook their heads who were not given to despond. 

But the truth is, that on most estates in this 
country, and especially on those left to the tender 
mercies of a Disponent, it is only in the best of 
harvests that the peasants are kept above want ; bad 
times they can never afford to meet. Mart, how- 
ever, had not much to fear. He had some little 
provision for the future, and also he had no debts 
either in corn or labor to pay, as too many have ; 
and this enabled him to give all his spare summer 
time to improving his fields. He was a tenant upon 
ancient tenure, giving three days’ work himself and 
his horse to the proprietor of the estate, as a weekly 
rental for the portion he cultivated for his own 
maintenance, besides a certain allotment of corn, 
linen, fowls, and eggs. This tenure falls very hard 
upon the ignorant and careless peasant, especially 
since the so-called act of enfranchisement has reliev- 
édthe upper classes from all responsibility for his 





welfare and support, and retained their full author 
ity over his labor. A single man’s work for three 
days in the week during the short Russian summer 
can hardly cultivate sufficient land to maintain him 
and his family the year round. Then, besides the 
portion of corn for the landlord, another, never 
grudged, be it said to their honor, goes to the cler- 
gyman; while a third is exacted from him to put 
into what is called the Bauerklete, or peasant’s 
granary ; in other words, to contribute to a fund of 
corn against the time of scarcity ; which fund, from 
mismanagement, theft, or fraud, is too often found 
low or empty when most required. 

It is true the peasants are frequently improvident 
lazy, and inclined to avoid their quota of labor, but stil, 
their sufferings arise quite as much from the over- 
reaching of their rulers as from any shortcomings 
of their own. 

Mart’s work was by no means light this summer. 
He was willing and active as usual, but, do what 
he would, nothing went right. The most fatiguing 
labor was always allotted to him; all he did was 
pronounced ill-done; his feelings were insulted 
with unjust suspicions ; his temper was tried with 
abusive language; and Liso and Anno saw him 
often return to them after a long day’s absence with 
a weariness which seemed to be as much of the 
mind as of the body. 

Anno had her suspicions as to the causes of all 
this, but as long as he did not speak she forbore any 
allusion, and only endeavored by womanly tender- 
ness and attention to make his home-life within 
compensate for his discomforts without. 

Time crept on with rather an increase than a 
diminution of this tyranny. Mart’s light heart and 
generous temper struggled hard. It was not the 
present trial that he minded; he would not have 
cared how his duties were increased or encumbered 
for a while, if with the labor of his hands and the 
determination of his mind he could have worked 
them off; but it was a new feeling for him to have 
a fear for the future, and this it was which struck 
the deepest. Not that he was much weighed down ; 
as long as his home was undisturbed and his con- 
science unclouded Mart could not be unhappy, and 
his clear whistle was still heard in his field, and 
his white teeth seen bared with laughter before his 
house door. 

Several weeks had thus elapsed when Mart re- 
turned one day from his distant work with an ex- 
pression of face Anno had never seen before. He 
was haggard and miserable. He said nothing, 
however, and sat down mechanically to his evening 
meal, though it was evident he did not know what 
was before him. Anno had still too much of the 
child about her to venture to search the cause for 
his depression, though enough of the woman to 
try every way to soothe it. All the little accumu- 
lated home news of one day—all the trifles, precious 
or worthless, according to how they are told, or 
how they are heard, were raked and seraped to- 
gether with infinite ingenuity. Poor Mart was 
both too sweet tempered and too miserable to be 
impatient, but his heart was not in a word she said. 
At length, he flung his arms down on the board, 
laid his curly head upon them, and groaned aloud. 

** Mart! Mart! what is the matter?’’ said Anno, 
now really frightened beyond all concealment. 
** Tell me, pray.”’ 

‘©Oh! Anno,” said her husband, “‘ we are ruined ! 
Anno, we are ruined! Look here,” and he gave 
her a little serap of coarse Russian paper with a 
few words scrawled upon it. Anno could not read 
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writing very quickly, but she saw at a glance what 
this meant. [i was a summons to draw lots at the 
next recruitage. 

** Mart,’ said Anno ‘this is the Disponent’s 
doing.”’ 

Mart nodded his head in mournful assent. Both 
had long felt he was their enemy, and both knew 
too well why. Not a word further was spoken 
between the young couple for a few minutes, during 
which Mart sat staring blankly before him, with 
Karna Pois poking his great nose unnoticed into 
jus hand ; and Anno was turning over every ima- 
ginable expedient in her mind to remove it. 

**We can buy you off, Mart,’’ she exclaimed 
hastily. ‘* We can buy you off. We'll sell the 
pigs and the young colt, and even the cows if neces- 
sary; and then there ’s the new corn. 
does the protection cost!’’ Mart shook his head, 
and would haye smiled if possible. 

** A thousand rubles! Anno—a thousand ruples 
—think of that! We might just as well try to buy 
the whole estate at once. All our pigs and cows 
together would not fetch fifty, and the corn is all 
wanted, and more than ever now, perhaps. No: 
there ’s no buying me off.” 

But Anno had more than one string to her bow. 
A new hope had struck her. 

** There ’s the scar on your arm, Mart, from the 
burn when you saved those children, ‘They take 
no recruits with personal defects.’’ 

Again Mart could have smiled. ‘* No, no, my 
Anno; that did not hurt me then, and won’t help 
me now. I shall suit very well for their purpose, 
for all that.’’ In truth, this was a still forlorner 
hope than the last. ‘There were not many such 
manly, well-grown figures that went up for exam- 
ination and measurement, and not many so fine an 
arm to dip for the fatal lot. 

But Anno’s inventions were not exhausted. 
Timidly she said, ‘* Do you think, Mart, that if 
Liso and I—Liso, you know, with me—were to go 
and beg lan to help you off '—He always protected 
you before.” 

Mart was now no longer inclined to smile. ‘* Nota 
word, Anno,” he said with haste. ‘* Yuu shall never 
go near that man; I'd sooner be a soldier fifty 
times over. No, Anno, that won't do; but I may 
escape—there are several of us. Go and tell my 
grandmother; I can’t,’ and he flung out of the 
door and went deep into the wood. 

A sudden joy has always appeared to us a great 
waste of the materials of happiness, and a threat- 
ened evil an equal aggravation of the ingenuities 
of misery. There is enough in the mere anticipa- 
tion of certain happiness (humanly speaking) to 
smooth down many an existing evil and too much 
in the dread of possible sorrow to emitter many a 
surrounding good. 

It was a wretched and a heavy period for our 
young couple which intervened between the day 
which announced this trial and the day which was 
to decide it. The weather was splendid—the seed 
was put well into the ground—everything in the 
little household promised well. But promises point 
to a future, and their future lay behind a dark 
barrier. Mart took alternate fits of listless depres- 
sion and excessive hard work, and between the two 
he shrunk so much that his clothes hung about him 
as if he had had an illness. Anno pursued her 
usual occupations: the flax was combed, and the 
spinning-wheel went its round; but she pined and 
grew pale, as if in an unwholesome atmosphere. 

Not the least part of this trial was that there 
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was nothing to do, nothing to prepare, nothing to 
resist. If the worst came to the worst, there 
would be always time enough to settle Mart’s fey 
affairs, and meanwhile they had to bear that which 
is one of the severest taxes upon the human mind, 
namely, the living on in the same external world wit) 
a total change of internal thoughts. 

The good old woman was now the greatest bles- 
sing to both. ‘The miseries of the recruiting tiny 
were but too familiar to her, who had Jost two sons 
in the hard service. She knew, better than th 
fears of either could imagine, the real evils whic, 
the dreaded lot entailed. But her piety was of tha; 
true kind which can equally bear the passive sus. 
pense or the active sorrow ; simply because it bears 
| them with the strength of another. 

Each came to her when their hearts were to» 
full to endure alone, and yet would not burden tly 
other. Mart tried to be a man to his wife, but jy 
| did not mind being a child to his grandmother, ani 
| in a true child-like spirit did he receive that pious 
advice and comfort which best restored him to th: 
self-possession of the true man. He now recover- 
ed much of his usual bearing He was serious 
and silent, but gentler than ever, and had that 
composure of manner which showed internal peace 

art had not known at first which was to be th 
decisive day ; but now he did; and he told Ann 
that it was to be on the Wednesday of the follow- 
ing week. To his grandmother, however, hi 
owned that it was fixed for the Monday. But he 
deceived his wife, feeling that two days more oi 
suspense in idea was better than one day of real 
agony. 

On the Sunday they all went to church. Lis 
did not often go, on account of her infirmities, bu 
this time Mart wished they should be all together 
A general gloom was spread through the congre- 
gation, for the reeruiting season inspires peculiar 
horror in the minds of the Lettish peasantry, au! 
all knew that by that time to-morrow one or mor 
of their number would be separated from home, 
and condemned to a service harder than ever 
other to mind and body, in which there is neither 
glory nor pay. Many were in anxiety for the 
own relatives, nevertheless all eyes turned uj, 
Mart and Anno, as they helped the infirm wowa: 
up the church path, with peculiar pity, for the; 
felt that theirs was the hardest case. 

Mart went straight into the church; he was 
averse to idle talk, and also feared the possi 
of Anno’s being enlightened as to the real da) 
He prayed with his whole heart to be enabled 
meet the result of the next day in a right spirit— 
by that he only meant that result he dreaded—tl 
other alternative he could trust his heart to bear, 
and yet dared not trust his heart to look at. Anno 
wept in silence, and did not exchange a word wili 
a creature. 

After service was over Mart waited aloof till 1) 
congregation was dispersed, and then, leaving Lis: 
and Anno in the eart, went to the pastor's house 
There in that spirit of complete confidence whic: 
is one of the most beautiful parts of the faith mos 
opposed in every way to the Lutheran, and perheps 
descended from it, he laid open to the pastor every 
feeling of his heart: the great happiness of !s 
past life, and the struggle it had cost him to resigh 
himself to this unexpected trial. 

The good old man was much moved. THe had 





heard with astonishment that Mart was to draw, 
knowing that his character as one of the best-doig 
peasants on the estate had hitherto screened him. 
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He had no power to help, for the absenteeism of | added those condemned to the service for crimes 
the young proprietor of this estate took from him and misdemeanors—those, such as all soldiers’ 
many a means of softening the condition of the| children, condemned to it without—and the odd 
peasants. The Hakenrichter, or magistrate of the | numbers accruing from Foundling Hospitals, &c. 
district, who directed the forms in such matters, | Such facts as these show not so much the over- 
was a coarse, unfeeling man, who suffered no inter-| grown size of the Russian army, as the enormous 
ference from an inferior, and, like a true Lutheran, | expenditure of life at which it is maintained. 
jooked upon the pastor especially as one. Five men between the ages of eighteen and thirty 
Mart told him openly the ill will the Disponent) out of a thousand men, women, and children, of all 
had shown him since his marriage, and the evident} ages, tel] severely upon a population. here are 
hand he had in this matter, and then begged the} certain conditions whieh except certain individuals, 
pastor's particular protection to shield Anno from | but no condition can abate the number required. 
lan’s malice, or from what might be worse, in case! No three brothers out of a family ean be taken, nor 
he should be taken. ‘The old man promised all | the father of three children, unless there be no one 
Mart could wish, and gave him an almost parental) else to supply his place. Also the erown exempts 
blessing ; then, feeling that tears were in his eyes, | those it cannot use, such as the lame, the blind, and 
he smiled with all his might: ** Be of good heart, | the sick ; also those the proprietor most wants, for 
Mart; I have no doubt 1 shall see you in your| which purpose a right of protection is granted him 
place again next Sunday ;"’ and so dismissed him. lover a certain number of men, according to the 
* The next morning Anno was still asleep, when) size of the estate. But all this caution and gen- 
Mart rose and went to his grandmother. ‘The old| erosity is at the expense of the remaining peasants, 
woman was prepared, and the hymn-book had been! the number of whom, after all these subtractions, 
in her hand since day had dawned. is reduced to a small amount, and those necessarily 
‘‘Grandmother,’’ said Mart, after a short pause, | of the most able and useful men in the village. — 
“my time is come ; I must go. I cannot speak On the present occasion the population on the 
much to you, for I feel more like a weak child than} estate was such as to furnish the crown with two 
astrong man. But give me your blessing to think | recruits, and the risk lay between only eight men; 
of when I put my hand into the jar.” | nor was it yet decided whether all of these were 
“Oh! my son,’ said Liso, ** my blessing you! competent subjects to draw. 
have—the blessing of an old mother upon the most | ‘These eight men were now gathered together at 
dutiful of sons. I could give you nothing better, | the great front steps of the baronial residence we 
if | would ; for God will set His own hand to this. | have mentioned, being kept under a kind of restraint 
Go, then, and be strong in His strength. Think! by six soldiers, whose shabby ill-fitting clothes, anc 
not of your.old mother, nor of your young wife, | dull, jaded, extinguished looks, were not calculated 
but think only of the Heavenly Father who is ever} to encourage, far less to delude, the hearts of those 
nigh. They may take you fur from us, but they} who were now to throw for this same lot. 
can't take you far from Him.” | Mart was there. He had kept too much aloof 
Mart covered his face with his hands, and the big} from all his fellow-peasants to know who were 
tear-drops trickled through. Old Liso’s voice} destined to share this day of trial with him, and his 
failed also. ‘* I hoped not to have done this, Mart ;| eye ran mournfully over the figures of two or three 
but He knoweth whereof we are made, and 1 have! of the most valuable members of their little village 
never shed a tear of sorrow for you before. Go,| community, and fell with the sharpest pang of all 
go; you have no strength to spare, and I have| upon the poor meagre person and pale face of the 
none to give now, but strength will eome when the | Brautwerber. Hitherto Juhann had been screened, 
need is there. Go, and the blessing of a poor old | not from his lack of strength, or for his wife and 
woman be with you.” | two little children, but because he excelled in a 
Mart stood tor a moment, then with a peaceful! species of carpentering highly useful on the estate. 
expression he said, ** Your words have done me| ‘The power of protection, in the absence of the 
good, grandmother. I ean go better now,” and he | proprietor, was left to the Disponent’s discretion, 
turned to depart, but something lingered yet at his} and Mart felt, what was perfectly true, that the 
heart; he came back, ‘* Take care of my Anno,| crime for which poor Juhann had forfeited it this 
pa grandmother ;*’ and here his voice broke, and | time was only that of being his friend. 
he turned away The Brautwerber was standing to all appearance 
| the same as ever ; his head sunk on his breast, his 
| limbs all nerveless and unstrung. His little boy, 
Tue number of recruits annually required for the| who seemed to have inherited his father’s meek 
Russian army, at the time we are deseribing, was pale face, was on his hand. Father and child were 
the same as it had been for several years past. | seldom separated, and he seemed to have brought 
Poland first, and Cireassia since, have drafted! him out of mere habit. Mart drew close to him. 
severely upon the army, and, independent of al! | Juhann lifted his eyes to his friend for a moment 
active serviee, the favorite pastimes of the great| with a look of utter apathy, or what appeared such, 
dril-serjeant of the empire require a great amount | and then raised them no more. They did not ex- 
of human life to keep going. The rate of supply,| change a word. Mart’s feelings were wrought up 
therefore, since the accession of his present Impe-| for endurance, and he could neither have borne nor 
rial Majesty, has never been below the average! given one word of sympathy. 
standard of five in a theusand, and occasionally! Presently a coarse domineering voice was heard, 
above it. ‘Taking the population of the empire at | and the Disponent appeared at the top of the steps 
sixty millions of souls, which is considerably be-| and summoned them to enter. He was in the full 
ow their own boasted valuation, and allowing for! swagger of revengeful insolence, and had his eye 
the numbers being levied alternate years from half! fixed upon Mart. But Mart did not look at him ; 
the empire, which rule is often encroached upon, | at that moment it mattered not who was the author 
this alone allows the crown a regular provision of | of this bitter hour. The pity for his comrades had 
150,000 recruits per annum. ‘Io which may be) eased that dreadful sense of pity for himself. To 
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all the summons sounded like a knell, and firm 
knees shook, and ruddy cheeks were blanched as 
they moved together up the steps, four of the sol- 
diers bringing up the rear, as if escorting prisoners. 
Mart perceived that his friend could hardly drag 
his limbs along. 

** Lean on me, Juhann,’’ he said, and stooped to 
support him, when he saw that the child was still 
on the father’s hand. ‘‘ He can’t go with us,”’ 
said Mart ; ** give him me ; I'll leave him below,” 
and he tried to disengage the little hand which the 
Brautwerber held tight in his cold clammy grasp. 

** Forward,”’ said the soldiers behind. 

**Come on,’’ roared the Disponent in front. 
‘* What ’s all this about'—a child! Kick it down 
the steps.”’ 

At this moment one of the remaining soldiers, as 
immovable a machine to all ap nee as his com- 
rades, came forward and said ‘*Dai’’—give. It 
was not the word, but the look that spoke. Juhann 
let go his hold. Mart lifted up the little thing 
above those next him, and the soldier received it 
kindly in his arms. This little act refreshed the 
poor men’s hearts for a moment. 

‘They were now shown through a great bare hall 
into a side apartment, which, though spacious and 
lofty, was close and unventilated, for the dusky 
double windows had been left standing the year 
round. ‘There, upon coarse chairs brought in for 
the purpose, for it was dirty and unfurnished, were 
seated the Hakenrichter, (a kind of magistrate for 
the district,) and an officer in uniform; behind 
them, at a long desk, several officials, all highly busy 
examining registers, scrutinizing passports, and 
scrawling over a great many long sheets of coarse 
paper with the stamp of the Russian eagle at top. 

“he Hakenrichter was a hard-featured, red-haired, 
thin man, who looked as if he could be both famil- 
iar and unfeeling. He had served in the army, 
and retired from it with that stamp of character 
which Russian habits engender and Russian laws 
protect. He always punished the weaker party, 
and prided himself on his justice ; he never believed 
a word from a peasant, and boasted he was never 
taken in; he lied with unblushing effrontery, and 
thought himself clever; he was fearfully passion- 
ate, and called himself frank; he had no regard 
for the feelings of others, and fancied himself 
witty. 

The officer was also very skinny and very ugly. 
He wore a great number of orders, and his uniform 
showed him to be an aide-de-camp to the emperor. 
His face, therefore, testified that he could alter- 
nately look the tyrant or the slave as circumstances 
might require, but otherwise no variety of expres- 
sion was discernible. 

Behind the Hakenrichter stood the Disyonent, 
who was high in his favor, looking, as usual, all 
honesty to those above him, and all insolence to 
those below. 

Now ensued a scene, the mere mention of which 
will be description sufficient. The men, with the 
exception of poor Juhann, were all apparently in 
health, and free from deformity of limb, though one 
was small and puny in size. But the crown is not 
satisfied with appearances, lest, peradventure, a re- 
cruit should be thrust upon it who might require 
the hospital instead of the drill. Each man, there- 
fore, in turn was subjected to a personal scrutiny, 
only to be compared in nature and manner with 
that carried on at slave and cattle markets: pro- 
longed according to the will and pleasure of the 
judges, and conducted with every aggravation most 


insulting to the feelings. It is true, the feelings 
of the generality of the peasants are not very keen 
or delicate, and it would be surprising if under al] 
circumstances they were; neverthe'ess, on more 
than one cheek there burned the glow of shame, 
and in more than one eye there lowered a fire of 
resentment, which boded a day of heavy retribution, 
however distant, between the oppressed and the 
oppressor. 

At the conclusion of this disgraceful scene, the 
individual, still in the same state, stepped upon a 
plank on which was fixed an upright pole with the 
regulation standard of height, generally below the 
usual stunted stature of the peasant. It was absurd 
to measure Mart, who stood almost a foot above 
it; but Russian laws must be performed to the 
letter. 

No demur was made by the officer to any of the 
men hitherto presented ; though, acting as immediat 
agent for the crown, he is generally difficult tw 
please. But now the Brautwerber’s turn was come, 
who stood last but two on the list. The officer 
looked up, saw the small and sickly frame, and said 
laconically, ‘* Nelza!’’—he won't do. A burning 
flush of hope came over the Brautwerber’s face and 
throat, who had heard enough of Russian to know 
what this characteristic word meant. The Dhispo- 
nent whispered busily into the Hakenrichter’s great 
misshapen ear. 

“ Alla sham, Herr Major,’’ said the latter per- 
sonage, turning to the officer. ‘* The fellow has 
been starving himself on purpose to get off. He 
never had an hour’s illness in his life. ‘There ’s noi 
a stronger man on the estate ; he can do the work 
of three men. The Herr Major does not know 
what rogues these fellows are. All a sham.” 

These words told with deadly effect; for th 
mere suspicion of having disabled themselves in any 
way for the service is enough to overcome the fact 
even of their being unserviceable. ‘* Davolna’— 
enough, answered the officer ; ‘* measure him.”’ 

Here again another chance of escape seemed to 
present itself; the revulsion from that moment ot 
hope had deprived the Brautwerber of his litle 
remaining strength. As he stood upon the plank 
his whole frame sunk together; his head dropped 
on his breast, and his height fell far short of the 
allotted standard. 

‘Stand up!” roared the Hakenrichter. “ Pull 
him up.” 

The soldiers tried to raise him, but the nerveless, 
unstrung, and bare body slipped through their grasp. 
and collapsed lower than ever between them. ‘The 
Disponent hastened round with a brutal expression 
in his eye. A stout stick was in his hand, with it 
he struck the defenceless man a violent blow. Thx 
poor creature started up like a goaded horse ; the 
soldiers jerked up his head ; it touched the required 
point for one moment, and then sunk again. 

But this was enough. He was ranged aside 1 
lot with the others. Mart had started forward to 
his assistance, but had been bellowed back by the 
Hakenrichter ; for one of the acquirements of th 
Russian service is to raise your voice to passion’s 
loudest pitch in all intercourse with inferiors ; and 
Mart went back, drawing his breath through his 
teeth. He forgot his own trials, but he suffered 
ten-fold in his poor friend. 

Another man followed, and then the last of the 
eight. He was a sleek-looking fellow, who had 
from the beginning shown no anxiety. He now 
went through the appointed ceremony with alacrity, 





and stood before his judges sound and straight in 
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limb, and those tore encumbered with flesh than 
any which had gone before. : 
‘He won’t do!” said the Hakenrichter, with 
a peculiar expression of face at his military col- 
jeague. The officer looked up with a peculiar ex- 
pression in return. This was all-sufficient for the 
Hakenrichter ; he now went on more boldly. * He 
is deformed,”’ he said. The officer scrutinized the 
man with the most serious air. ‘* The deformity 
js internal,’ said the Hakenrichter, ** which is 


always of the worst kind. Will the Herr Major | 


take the medical certificate ?’’ and he handed him a 
paper. ‘The gentlemen addressed gave a glance at 
its contents, and then thrust it into his pocket. 

‘He is deformed!’’ said the officer with the 
regular word-of-command tone; and all the pens 
behind him went quicker than ever. ‘* Deformed 
inside. Let him go.’’ And the soldiers carried 
him out. The man was the Hakenrichter’s cook, 
and the certificate a bank-note. 

After all this business was over, which occupied 
hours in reality, however brief in description, there 
ensued fresh copying of registers, noting down of 





however decked up with the semblance of fairness, 
when man obliges his fellow to decide upon a most 
momentous step without the shadow of one to com- 
fort him. 

The men were now all ranged in order, as they 
had been examined before the table. Mart’s figure 


| stood conspicuous above all the rest. 


** He'll do for the guards, Herr Major,” said 
the Hakenrichter, * after six months’ drilling.”’ 
And his chuckle was taken up by the Disponent ia 
a loud laugh. 

**Come,’’ said the officer impatiently, ‘* Speschi 
—make haste—all is ready.” 

Perhaps one of the nost barbarous features in the 
scene was the total absence of all the cajolery usua! 
in conscription and enlistment occasions. No 
attempt was made even to delude these poor fellows 
in this bitter moment. No one spoke them fair; 
no one talked of its being a fine thing to serve their 
Zar and their country. No one thought of interpos- 


jing the slightest veil between them and the real 
j truth. On the contrary, they were made to feel, in 
,; every way that levity and insolence could dictate, 


names, describing of persons, and other devices for | that a Russian soldier was a thing too utterly value- 
securing the chief ends of Russian law, viz., the | less in the eyes of his superiors for them to lighten 


waste of time and consumption of paper. Mean- 
while the poor men, their numbers diminished and 


the anxious countenances before them, for one mo- 
ment, with the most distant hint to the contrary. 


their risk increased, stood by with anxious hearts | All the crown evidently wanted was the strength 


+e . ' 
and haggard countenances, waiting tll the myste- 


rious scratching of pens and dusting of san’ should 
come to an end. They did not know that the 
crown required to be certified of a man’s being de- 
formed inside, on five separate sheets of stamped 
paper. 

At length a jar was brought in by the Disponent 
and placed before the Hakenrichter, with a little paper 
parcel. This he opened, examined the ecards it con- 
tained leisurely before the whole party, as an unfeel- 
ing operator would his instruments, counted them, 
put them into the jar, shook them up, and placed the 
vessel on a low table. The jar wes a common 
earthen one, the mouth just wide enough to admit 
the human arm, and too deep for any light to be 
thrown on its contents. As there were two recruits 
to he taken, Nos. 1 and 2 were the fatal Jot. 

There is something repugnant and intolerable to 
the mind in the thought that the fate of a man’s 
whole life should be made dependent on the choice 
ofa little card. It is less derogatory and bitter to 
the heart to be made to suffer from the tyranny, 
caprice, or carelessness of another, than from the 
apparent results of our own will in a matter where 
neither reason, knowledge nor experience can avail. 
That the providence of the Almighty is linked with 
every trifle that befalls us, it is our great privilege 


and duty to believe : at the same time, to be always | 


attaching great ends to trifling occurrences is both 
unwise and unfeasible, and those who fancy they 
do so are far more liable to spend their lives in 
the excitement of a perpetual lottery, than in the 
composure of 4 perfect trust. We may approach 
to draw for a great stake with the firmest convie- 
tion that no such thing as chance exists; but still it 
is more than human to bear in mind that while the 
band is shilly-shallying between three or four seraps 
of paper of the same size, willing without a will, 
and choosing without a choice, that the God of the 
whole universe is presiding over the decision. 
There is nothing in the whole economy of our lives 
in which He calls upon his creatures to act, even in 
the most trifling cireumstances, without some kind 
of a reason, in the shape of duty, faith, or experi- 
ence, to guide them, and it is a wicked system, 


of their bodies; their feelings were to be as little 
studied as their consent. 

They were now all desired to come forward in 
turn as they were called, put their hands quickly 
into the jar, draw out a card, and not look at it till 
all had drawn. This is not always the regular 
plan, but it suited their judges’ ideas of order and 
discipline, and by this means none would be spared 
his share of the anxiety. 

The first summoned was a short, thickset man 
with a frame of muscular strength, and a wide eapa- 
/cious brow, which was now knit with a fearful 
| spirit of determination. He was the father of two 
‘children. He came forward with a firm step—put 
|his arm in, drew it out in a moment, and ther 
| stood motionless, his hand hanging by his side with 
| the eard clenched in it. 
| ‘The second was a mere awkward peasant, who 
|looked foolish and embarrassed, and laughed as 
|rauch from excess of boorishness as of fear. But 
| the color fled from his face as his hand entered the 
| jar, and then returned again in a painful glow be- 
i hind his tanned and unshaven skin, as he dropped 
| the hand containing his fate by his side. 
| ‘The third was not remarkable in manner or ap- 
|pearance. Tle was a spare long-made man, with 
reddish hair and common features. His gentle eye 
and quiet manner might have been taken for the 
national apathy of mind, for he dipped for the ecard 
with a composure which seemed to proceed more 
from habit than effort. But as he returned to his 
place a sigh burst from the very depths of his 
heart, which told of feelings you would have been 
thankful to have thought him without. 

Tt was now the turn of the fourth to draw. He 
was quite young—not above nineteen, and had 
been, from the first, in the most pitiable and abject 
state of fear. He looked weak in mind, and puny 
in body—too much so even for his average peasant 
Jot in life—far more for that which not the strongest 
constitution can stand unimpaired. His name was 
called, but he held back, the tears running down 
his cheeks, and burst out into loud sobs as the sol- 
diers, by the order of the officer, took him to the 
table and foreed his hand into the jar. But there it 
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lay. The Hakenricher roared to him in Lettish ; 
the officer in Russian; and then the Disponent 
came forward with his stick. The boy saw the 
action—gave a piercing scream—drew his hand 
instantly out, and let the ominous card fall on the 
floor. It fell with the blank side upwards; the 
soldiers crammed it into his hand, and he was left 
to totter back to his place where Mart’s kind voice 
and arm for a moment lent him support. 

But it was now Mart’s turn. He had been pain- 
fully occupied with the last scene, and it must be 
owned the strong young man started, and felt his 
strength depart from him as his name was called. 
But it was only for a moment. He strode to the 
table—laid one great fist heavily upon it to steady 
himself—plunged the other into the jar, and fell 
back to his place with the ecard in his grasp. 

The whole of this pro¢eeding was so rapid, and 
the lookers-on had been so involuntarily interested 
to see how this fine-looking fellow would behave— 
lan had never taken his eyes from him—that a short 
pause ensued before the next name was called. It 
was the Brautwerber’s, who stood next by Mart, 
and seemed to have derived strength from his very 
vicinity. But Mart dared not seem even to look et 
him now—for he knew how unnerving is the 
slightest act of sympathy, when strength is being 
gathered te endure the reverse. But he did steal a 
glance, and was thankful to see him stand firm, and 
walk steadily to the table. The arm, however, fell 
into the jar with effort. Poor man! it was his 
last! he fell back dead fainted, and Mart caught 
him in his arms. There was no air in that room 
of torture, with those stifling double windows, and 
the hot tears, fevered cheeks, and knit brows on 
which they had thrown light. But there was no 
time for sentiment. Juhann was laid flat on the 
floor. 

**Keep guard,”’ shouted the officer; and two 
soldiers marched up to the head and foot of the pale 
inanimate figure. 

** All sham,”’ said the Hakenrichter, without one 
relenting expression in his hard face. ‘* Has he 
got the ticket ?”’ 

“Tt is in hus hand,” said Mart, lifting up the 
close-shut fist. 

** All right,”’ said the Hakenrichter ; ‘ it will be 
a surprise to him when he recovers. Ha, ha!—Go 
back to your place, fellow,—go on.” 

Mart drew his ticket out of his breast, where he 
had thrust it. He would not have anticipated the 
moment of seeing it for the world, and returned to 
the melancholy file. 

The next man now drew ; his was comparatively 
the easiest task—he had only to take what was left 
him. 

The jar was now taken to the officer, who looked 
into it, and gravely pronounced it empty. 

Now came the decisive moment. No one could 
remain indifferent to it, and all eyes were fixed in 
breathless silence upon the actors in this scene. 
The Disponent’s great head looked over the Haken- 
richter’s ; the officials left their desks, and crowded 
round; Mart forgot the Brautwerber, who lay as 
before, and even the poor drilled-down soldiers who 
stood over him turned their heads, though their 
bodies remained immovable. 

The first man came up and slowly unclenched his 
fist. It had closed over that hated bit of Russian 

per with an iron spring, and never till now re- 
faxed in its grasp. He looked at it a moment, and 
his face seemed to unlock too, and then he looked 
at his judges with an expression of open, bold 
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hatred, as if, like Tell, he had had an arrow in store 
for them in case the lot had fallen on him. 
safe. 

The second came up with stooping shoulders and 
a gait; dropped the card with excess of 
awkwardness, picked it up, and looked round with 
ashy, happy laugh. He was safe too. 

The plot now thickened for the third. The risk 
was no longer two to seven, but two to five. Hp 
stepped forward; by the expression of his face he 
seemed fully to have made up his mind for the 
worst ; but to any possessing the key to such feel. 
ings, it would have been evident that it was resig- 
nation, not apathy, which supported him. He went 
up with composure—looked calmly at the card, and 
then his face expanded with a smile beautiful and 
touching to look at, and he closed his eyes jy 
prayer. He was safe. 

he fourth was pitiable for his youth and help- 
less terror; but his conduct, as we have seen, in- 
oe no respect. It was suspected that he had 
ready ascertained his own fate, for his tears had 
never ceased, and he now threw down the card. 
without looking at it, with a feeble and passionate 
gesture; then wrung his hands and sobbed pite- 
ously. He had drawn the fatal No. 1. 

* Take him,’’ said the officer; and two of the 
soldiers came forward, and placed themselves on 
each side, while the poor boy turned his red, 
swollen face beseechingly from one to the other, as 
if they could let him off. 

Oh, Mart! it was your turn now. How sick 
would Anno’s heart have been, could she have seex 
you. His was low enough. He felt himself con- 
demned, and could have put himself at once into the 
soldiers’ hands to avoid the unnecessary anguish of 
looking at his fate. Over and over again had he 
rehearsed this moment in anticipation, and deter- 
mined to raise himself above it with words of 
prayer and feelings of faith. But he remembered 
nothing ; he knew nothing, he heard nothing now 
except the loud beating of his own heart, through 
which came the jarring sound of his name like 
some horrid passage in a dream. He advanced 
like a desperate man—paused for a moment—the 
Disponent’s eye glared demoniacally upon him— 
then looked—and leaped high up from his feet 
Was it joy or sorrow? Oh! merciful heaven! it 
was joy, joy—excess of joy!—his eyes dilated; 
his stature expanded; he took one deep breath 
after another. Then came a gush of intense re!l- 
gious gratitude, and then a sting of self-reproach. 
Others were suffering, and had still to suffer. 

The Brautwerber had meanwhile opened his 
eyes, and raised himself where he laid. 

“Bring him up,’’ bellowed the Hakenrichtcr. 
Mart cared for no more orders or prohibitions now ; 
he was at his friend’s side, and lifted him as he 
would have done a child. Juhann turned to Mart 
with a ghastly smile. ‘* You are safe, Mart! look! 
so am 1,” and he held up his opey hand with the 
harmless ticket in it. Mart took him with one 
bound to the table, and displayed the card as if it 
had been a jewel of inestimable worth. If ever 
there was a radiant face, it was his. He seemed for 
a moment not to know there was another creature 
in the room, except Juhann and himself. He laid 
both his hands on the Brautwerber’s shoulders, 
looked down smiling in his face. ‘ Juhann! Jo- 
hann! it’s all over. We shall be out of this 
cursed room soon! It’s over—do you hear, man! 


He was 








Oh! those poor fellows. Iam ashamed to feel 8° 
happy.” 
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The last man’s lot is already told. He took up 
is card. 

a you know what this means?’’ said the 
Hakenrichter. 

« Yes,” said the man with a dogged countenance, 
“Jdo. Ishan’t have to draw again next year.’ 

“ No,”’ said the Hakenrichter ; ** but you "ll have 
to draw this ;’’ and the hard-hearted man imitated 
the click of a musket-trigger. Nobody laughed. 
«“ There, soldiers, off with his hair.” And the 
soldiers closed upon him. 

The men now crowded impetuously out. Mart 
and Juhann first. Mart did not seem to tread this 
earth; he felt as if some horrible operation was 
over—some weary captivity ended—some fatal 
spell broken. The common air that met him was 
balm to breathe. Below the steps was a little 
crowd of anxious relatives—aged parents, brothers, 
sisters, wives—who had been awaiting the result 
for hours; and many a touching scene ensued. 
But Mart’s eyes were fixed on one. The soldier 
was advaneing up the steps—the little boy toddling 
by his side; he saw the child in the father’s arms, 
and then turned away with too full a heart. 

He was not long left to enjoy such emotions, for 
by this time the two recruits were brought out, 
looking the more woe-begone from the complete 
alteration and disfigurement they had undergone. 
Their long hair—which many Livonians regard 
with superstitious care, as if, like Samson, their 
strength lay in it—had been lopped and hacked 
away in the most barbarous fashion ; this process 
acting twofold—as a badge of the service, and as a 
preventive against desertion. A ery of compassion 
rose from the crowd as they appeared. It was a 
shocking and a revolting sight. With us the 
recruit seems instantly to mount in the scale of so- 
ciety; here, they looked like condemned criminals, 
and felt like them too. Poor fellows! no change in 
this changeable world can be conceived more total 
and sudden than that they had just undergone. It 
was not that they had simply fallen in estate, or 
altered in eondition—their very selves were trans- 
formed. Home, country, language, and religion— 
all were gone. ‘They were henceforth to know and 
feel nothing they had known and felt before ; it was 
as if their souls had migrated into another state. 

But the lots had fallen mercifully —the men were 
both unmarried, and both young. They would 
each leave a gap in their circle, but neither was the 
centre of one. Their late companions now gath- 
ered round them with earnest expressions of sym- 
pathy. One of the recruits had a brother in the 
crowd who had already gone off to give the intelli- 
gence ; but the other begged that some one present 
would undertake this office. His home, or what 
had been his home, was five wersts off. It was fully 
that out of Mart’s way, but his heart smote him 


that he should even have waited a moment to see | 


whether another would propose, and he instantly 
volunteered. He could bear the thought of his 
poor grandmother's prolonged anxiety, with the 
knowledge that the cause of it had passed away. 
As he bounded down the steps he caught the Dis- 
ponent’s eye—it boded him no good ; but Mart was 
too happy to take in a thought for the future. 
Meanwhile the day passed slowly away with the 
two women at Sellenkidll. Old Liso had that 
habitual piety which covered all the emotions of her 


heart with the same garb. She would often say that | 


the trials of the very poor are of the most merciful 
kind, for that they required from them nothing be- 
vond resignation, patience, and industry ; that with 
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all her cares and sorrows, she had never had to hesi- 
tate how to act, or been puzzled what to think ; but, 
to use her own expressive language, she had always 
been able to see straight into herself, and straight 
up to her God—and without that, summer all the 
year round would not make a person happy. An 
indifferent observer would not perhaps have detected 
that a heavier weight than usual lay upon her. 
She sat without the cottage door, at her spinning- 
wheel. Wordsworth says— 


“Grief! thou hast lost an ever ready friend, 
Now that the cottage spinning-wheel is mute ;”’ 


and truly there is something in that happy medium 
of the liberty it allows and the attention it requires, 
which is most soothing to an anxious mind. 

Anno was meanwhile actively engaged, and 
seemed to have chosen this day for a purpose of 
rather rare occurrence among most Lettish house- 
keepers—namely, for cleaning her house. Ever 
since Mart had first received the tidings of reeruit- 
; age she had been putting her little household in 
order ; and now Mart’s clothes were taken out and 
brushed with many a sigh ;—the old dark wooden 
boxes, which held their wardrobe, were rubbed ;— 
the wooden utensils which held their milk and drei, 
or porridge, were washed ;—the floor was swept— 
fir-tips strewn, and then Anno went to the stream— 
bathed—did up her long hair, and appeared, though 
not in holiday garb, yet in one perfectly fresh and 
clean. 

The evening sun was declining, the time al- 
ready long past when Mart might reasonably have 
been expected. Liso’s firmness was now fast 
giving way ; her looks were perpetually wandering 
up the road which would bring her grandson home 
for better or for worse, and the least movement or 
sound in the distance, no matter in what direction, 
set her withered hand trembling with more than 
a 





It was well Anno was too much engrossed with 
her own occupations to watch those of another; 
for the poor old woman’s wheel intermitted terribly 
in its revolutions. Karria Pois was also watching, 
as if he knew that something impended of conse- 
quence to his master. Time passed on.  Liso felt, 
indeed, what Anno had been spared, but also she 
felt what the poor girl had to suffer; for her worst 
fears were confirmed by the delay, and the sight of 
Mart in the distance between two other figures was 
al] that presented itself to her imagination. 

Anno had been seated by her side but had re- 
entered the house. Karria Pois now rose, snuffed 
the air, and set off at a slow trot—then broke into 
a heavy gallop, and was soon out of sight. The 
light was fast waning, when a distant figure ap- 
| peared—one alone! Liso was afraid to take hope 
'to her heart. The figure drew nearer and nearer, 
—it was Mart, there was no doubt—Mart alone, 
striding quickly along. The poor grandmother 
dared hardly look up. But his step was light— 
and, if that did not speak plainly enough, his glad 
face spoke plainer stiil; and, if she still feared to 
believe what it would now have been torture to re- 
linquish, a few sweet words were whispered in her 
ear, and the old woman folded her hands, closed 
her eyes, and communed with her Maker. 

Mart entered the house; Anno was busy pre- 
paring the evening meal. She had for some days 
shrunk from his eye, and now she did not look at 
| him as he came in. Mart was positively embar- 
| rassed ; his heart was bursting with the weight of 
‘her joy as well as his own; he flung off his cap, 
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sat down on a bench, fondled the dog, and looked 
at his wife as she moved to and fro. She was so 
dejected ! 

** How beautifully neat you have made every- 
thing, Anno?’’ Anno only gave a sigh in return. 
** But the rain comes in at that corner of the roof; 
I must mend it: Ill begin next week.”’ 

Anno turned quickly and looked at her husband ; 
there was but little light, but Mart’s face was radi- 
ant. ‘* Mart!’ said Anno, her breath rising into a 
scream, ‘* next week?’ 

** Yes, Anno, yes.—Anno, I am free.” And 
husband and wife laid in each other’s arms. 

The first agony of joy was over; all was ex- 
plained, but they still stood tegether—the happiest 
hour of the many happy ones they had spent. 

* You see, my Aasikenne, (my little cat,) we 
are not to be separated. You would not take Ian, 
and he can’t take me.”’ 

** We should not have been separated, Mart; I 
should have gone with you.’’ This was the secret 
of Anno’s patience ; for this had she set her house 
in order. 

‘* But my grandmother ?’’ said Mart. 

**God would have cared for her as you said he 
would for me.”’ 

** Let’s go to her,’’ said mart. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue early winter that followed this autumn was 
a very trying one; not because it was severe—for 
severity, whether in temperature or authority, 
hurts no one, if it be but steady ; but, like a real 
tyrant, it was capricious. ‘To the husbandman of 
these regions it is always desirable that winter 
should commence its operations with a good foun- 
dation of snow. This laid, as much cold may fol- 
low as will; the corn is covered over, and his har- 
vest is secured. But this autumn much rain fell ; 
the waters stood on the low parts of the land, and 
then came sudden cold, and froze up all the pools, 
and with them the young corn. Sometimes a 
curious process of destruction takes place—the 
blades of young rye are seen just rising above the 
water ; a night of frost spreads a sheet of ice over 
the surface ; a day of thaw succeeds, and the ex- 
pansion of the ice in melting draws up the plants 
by the roots, and leaves them floating on the water. 
Altogether much mischief was done, which the 
following summer would too surely reveal, and 
which the summer itself could not repair; and 
meanwhile a long winter had to be encountered. 

Mart’s fields stood pretty dry, owing to much 
extra labor in the way of draining ; but old Ton- 
no's which lay low, and received little more tillage 
than just sufficed to put the corn into the ground, 
suffered terribly ; and, before snow fell, his fields, 
and many like his, wore that black, withered look 
which leaves no hope of life in the plants. It was 
evident that part of the stock of winter corn must 
be reserved to sow again in early summer, and 
thus replace what the season had destroyed ; and 
that stock soon proved to be very inadequate to 
the regular demands upon it, far less to any extra 
ones. 

The best crops of the preceding summer had 
been, as we have said, but moderate in return ; the 
moderate ones wretchedly poor. What there was 
of the corn, however, had been pronounced to be 
uncommonly good, and as such able to bear a 
greater amount of adulteration. But this soon 


turned out to have been a false idea; and many a 


as they will do upon any excuse against active ey. 
ertion, found himself not only in want, but in wan: 
earlier than usual. The peasants of this part of 
the world make up their minds too passively ;, 
suffer every winter, as a necessary concomitant ,; 
the season, to take warning for any extreme oec,. 
sion. They are accustomed, before the winter , 
far advanced, to mix their bread largely with |, 
nourishing materials; and before the winter \ 
finally dismissed, to take the fodder from the: 
stinted animals to feed themselves, and to unthate) 
their barns and dwellings to feed them. But th) 
year all these extreme signs of searcity showe: 
themselves much sooner than is commonly the cas, 
added to much illness among men and animals. 
attributable to want and unhealthiness of weathe 
combined. How utter starvation did not veey; 
would be a wonder to many; but the Lettis| 
peasantry, like the Scotch, help one another to t\y 
utmost of their power, and thus keep off positiy, 
destruction from some, by equalizing the misery 
among all. 

The party at Sellenkill were tolerably prepared 
by Mart’s industry to weather a hard season them- 
selves, and also to help their neighbors through i: 
and, though this was required to a much greater 
extent than had been expected, Mart both gay 
and lent cheerfully, and worked harder and fared 
harder than usual. His vexatious trials had no: 
ceased. His enemy sought every opportunity t 
oppress and annoy him; and it required al! th 
young man’s forbearance to fulfil his unjust tasks 
and keep his temper. 

It is difficult, however, to ruin a sensible and an 
industrious man in any line of life, and Mart’s u- 
varying steadiness seemed to bring even malice \ 
a stand still. The season was arrived also when 
but little work can be done, or rather, need be 
done ; and when the many hours of darkness ev- 
courage a feeling of slothfulness which is an indv!- 
gence to the indolently disposed, and a relief to th 
scantily fed. Mart, however, had no pleasure 
being idle; as long as daylight lasted there was 
enough for him to do in repairing his house a 
farming buildings, and in attending to the want 
of his domestic animals ; and when darkness (e’, 
he might be seen returning with a bundle of sia) 
split fresh wood in his hand—those candles of ')) 
northern peasantry—beneath the light of which. 
seated next the great stove, he plied many a ¢v- 
mestic handicraft. This was the time when Ar 
got many a help in various household labors whic 
another husband would have spurned as womans 
work ; but there was that about Mart which ‘lv 
meanest occupation could not degrade. He mig! 
have helped to bake the bread, or turn the whee’. 
and perhaps he sometimes did, and nobody cou! 
have called him unmanly. : 

Anno was indeed favored among women. Nv 
only were her own house duties diminished by « 
strong hand and eased by a sweet temper, but si 
was spared also all those other feudal burders 
which fall upon the women of these provinees. 
The same ancient tenure which imposed thre 
days’ labor in the week upon Mart, required als 
from his wife certain days’ spinning or carding 
during the winter for the benefit of the propriet’' 
of the estate—usually performed at the mansict- 
house itself, but now, in its present untenanted 
condition, at that of the Disponent. Liso had fu 
filled this as Jong as she had been able ; and now 
it was naturally expected that the young assistat 
which Mart had taken into his service in the shape 





foolish improvident peasant who had rested upon it, 
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of a wife, and who had no family to require her 
attendance—not that this makes any difference— 
ought to take this duty on herself: but Mart 
thought differently ; he paid another woman in the 
coin most acceptable—viz., in a small quantity of 
corn—to take her place, and Anno never entered 
the Disponent’s doors. 

This and the increasing want around them soon 
bore hard upon Mart’s winter stock ; it was obvi- 
ous something must be done to replenish it, or he 
would himself need the help he was giving. Mart 
lost no time in considering whether he should eke 
out the remainder by denying it to his neighbors, 
or by adulterating it to themselves: he had no 
idea of feeding Anno upon straw, and so he asked 
for extra work at daily wages. 

This was quite a novelty here. It was true that 
a landed proprietor occasionally returned from a 
tour or residence in some more civilized and better 
governed land with new systems of agricultural 
economy, and among the rest with that of labor for 
wages ; but they left behind them the order and 
the justice necessary to preside over such matters, 
and the result only increased the peasant’s natural 
hatred for innovations. Most of the ignorant 
peasantry could not understand the pro's and con’s 
of such a question ; a few saw that in a country so 
scattered in population no medium of payment 
could be so inconvenient as that of money ; and all 
were perfectly aware that, what with needy mas- 
ters and dishonest Disponents, they were likely to 
get little enough even of that. 

Mart, however, was too clear-minded to be pre- 
judiced, and too young to be cautious—though his 
late experience had taught him something he would 
gladly have unlearnt—and when the Disponcnt 
assented to his request, and allotted him some tim- 
ber-felling at a certain rate of payment, he returned 
home with a sense of satisfaction which shone in 
every feature, 

This extra labor was as much as he could get 
through with ; he was hearty and robust, and it 
required no little solid nourishment to keep up the 
strength thus taxed. His father-in-law did not fail 
to tell him, with many a characteristic proverb, 
that it would answer his purpose just as well to 
sleep more and eat less; but Mart hated such 
maxims, and, even granting them true, he knew 
that work was good for man. His grandmother, 
too, occasionally put in a word of wisdom, and 
advised him to have no more dealings than 
necessary with a man who had shown all the will 
to injure him, and possessed all the power; but 
Mart, for once. differed from her, and said there 
was more to be gained by trust than by cau- 
tion—and we will hope that he was right in the 
main. 

Mart would have liked best to have received pay- 
ment every week, but for that he had made no 
stipulation ; he therefore labored on till the job was 
just completed, and then, as his little eart was re- 
quired to take wood to a neighboring estate where 
corn was to be purchased, he went to lan’s house 
and asked for payment. 


indeed a villain; he knew that he was about to de- 
fraud the laborer of his hire, and he could deliber- 
ately cast up figures with a steady hand. After 
a little while had elapsed he handed the young 
man a paper, on which he stood debtor for a num- 
ber of days’ work and half-days’ work which, 
taken at a certain estimate, gave a total of sixteen 
rubles and a half; while on the other side he 
stood creditor for the labor just completed to the 
amount, as we have said, of seventeen rubles, 
thus leaving a difference of half a ruble. This 
statement would have puzzled most; and as for 
Mart, he looked at it with the most utter guileless 
ignorance. Then with an unblushing face and 
with impudent words, the Disponent explained that 
old scores must be paid before new ones ; that it 
was time that the debts to the estate should be dis- 
charged : and that, in short, these were old liabili- 
ties of Mart’s father which were now raked up, 
whether true or not, to defraud the son. 

Mart was thunderstruck ; his mind could not 
understand the villanous mancuvre ; such a pro- 





ceeding was unheard of even in this land of op- 
| pression, and he stood at first more amazed than 
| indignant. He then tried reason. The Disponent 
| referred him to the books. He tried expostala- 
jtion ; and the Disponent bid him begone, for that 
he had not time to listen to the complaints of every 
idle fellow on the estate. Then Mart tried—it 
went sore against his will, but he knew who de- 
pended upon him—he tried to move the brute ; he 
told him that it was a hard year for the poor—that 
there was nothing but starvation around, and that 
he had others to maintain as well as himself, 
And the Disponent replied with his demoniacal 
grin, that as long as he could afford to pay another 
woman to do his wife’s work, he could want for 
nothing. 

Then Mart flamed up, and a stream of hot indig- 
nation came boiling from his breast: his words 
were few, but they hit full at his oppressor. Suill 
he spoke as to a man—the wretch answered as 
to a dog, and dared to tell him— Mart !—that if he 
was insolent he would have him beaten ! 

Good heavens! how was honest and high 
spirited blood, albeit only in the veins of a poor 
Livonian, to bear this, and flow on calmly after it. 
The bad man before him knew not what he had 
provoked. For the tempter was busy at that 
| young and injured breast—putting bitter for sweet, 
,and evil for good—bidding him fell the savage 
where he stood, and urging him to spring at that 

throat which had lied so foully to him. But the 
irritated man was not left to himself at a moment 
when all power over self was gone. An unseen 
(arm interposed, and his was mercifully stayed. 
Mart fiung the half-ruble, which he found, he 
froceee not how, in his grasp, in the Dasponent’s 
|face, and rushed out of an atmosphere which was 
suffocating him. 
For a moment he felt that his neighbors had 
| been right and he wrong ; fora moment he doubted 
whether God loved justice and hated iniquity ; but 
after he had been alone a few minutes the first 





The Disponent counted over the work, and fever of the turbulent spirit passed away, and, in a 
reckoned the days ; it amounted in all to seventeen | sudden return of right feeling, Mart lifted up his 
toubles—quite a fortane—but fairly earned. Mart heart in thankfulness for having been brought out 
stood. by with his honest, open, beaming ex-|of that hateful house with innocent though de- 
pression ; the other sat at his desk with one which | frauded hands. 
it was difficult to define. Then he pulled out! Still a bitter and an angry feeling remained be- 
some old account-books, and seemed to be casting | hind—one which, if wrong, it was much more diffi- 
up sums, and Mart waited patiently, for he saw | cult to think so—for the young and hopeful heart 
that he had other business on hand. The man was j had been injured and insulted, and felt that hence- 
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forth it would be injured and insulted as often 
as might suit the malice or the interest of his im- 
placable foe. His forbearance was of no use—his 
industry of no help—the future stretched itself out 
before him in one long vista of endurance, or ended 
in some dark deed of despair. He was obliged to 
continue his journey. It was well he had no com- 
panion—sympathy with a mind in this state only 
feeds the flame—resistance fans it. 
** Words weaker than his rage 
Would make rage more.” 


He unloaded his cart, and set his face towards 
his home. He had never before approached it 
with a heart so out of tune. He had never before 
dreaded to meet Anno’s smile of trust or Liso’s 
look of resignation, or felt that the one could bring 
bitterness to his heart and the other irritation to his 
temper. 

As he plodded gloomily along, he came to a 
turn in the road which led to a great territorial 
mansion in the distance. It was the Hakenrich- 
ter’s. Mart knew that the law protected the 
peasant from injustice and cruelty ; but he knew 
also that, administered as it usually was, the law 
was only a dead letter, and that this man .of all 
others was least likely to render it otherwise. 
There is a perverse pleasure, however, to an angry 
man in choosing to look at things as they should be, 
and not as they are. He turned up the road. His 
heart and steps were alike heavy, and, as he 
walked along with stooping shoulders and sunken 
head, it must be owned that he looked very much 
like any other Livonian peasant. 

Poor Mart! he was too much engrossed ir his 
own bitter reflections to know well what he was 
about ; and, little dreaming that the Hakenrichter 
from within saw all who approached, he utterly for- 
got to observe a law of these modern Gesslers, which 
commands that no peasant should venture to ap- 
proach or pass their mansions without uncovering 
their heads. 

He went up to the back door, requested to speak 
to the Erra, (or master,) and was agreeably sur- 
prised by being at once admitted into that kind of 
stewy unventilated room in which Erras in this 
country delight. Whatever hopes might have been 
raised by his prompt admission, however, they were 
as instantly quenched. The gentleman was in that 
state of mind most approved in Russia for adminis- 
tering justice—in other words, he was in a tower- 
ing passion ; and, before Mart could make his best 
bow, broke forth thus: 

** Are you the fellow who passed the house just 
now '—speak—hold your tongue—are you the fel- 
low!” 

Mart admitted he was just come. 


THE DISPONENT. 


cap on, as if it were a krug., or one of your own 
pigsties '—pig that you are! ”’ 

Mart murmured that he had not seen the Err, 
or— 

** Hold your tongue this moment, and speak }y 

truth if you can. What matters it whether y.) 
see me or not? and what care I for such a fio) 2s 
you! You shall bow your vile head to my hous, 
were I never to enter its doors from one year’s ey 
to another! and you shall bow to my hat too, {| 
choose ;""—the Hakenrichter did not know ho 
classical was the allusion—** or I "ll have your back 
broken. What do you say! Speak out!—jo! 

your tongue! Come to complain of the Disp. 
nent! 1°'ll cure you of complaining, you impuden 
rascal. Tell him to give you a sound beating !\\: 

a dog as you are. Pig !—liar!—fool !—get out.” 

This was the substance of the speech, of whic) 
we have given a mitigated version—for it was |r. 
tifully garnished with various oaths and epithets, 
which would not translate into elegant English— 
delivered also with gestures which, as usual in suc! 

cases, portended a quick following up of blows. 

Mart did not wait to be dismissed twice. If; 
strode back through the Volkstube, or servants’ 
apartment, at a rate which astounded its inmates, 
gained his little horse and cart, and, in order 1 
avoid passing near the windows, struck into a sid 
road which took him six wersts out of his way 
The cup was full, He felt that the sullen, care- 
for-nothing desperation, which he had so ofien 
deprecated in his fellow-peasants, had now com 
home to himself. He threw himself into his ear, 
and lay there upon his face, like any other lazy 
boor. The road was execrably bad, full of grea 
holes and stones; and many a jolt and fling did li 
get as the poor little tired animal dragged the un- 
sual load painfully along. 

At length the read divided into two. The an- 
mal chose the best, but it was the wrong one. 
Mart sprung up, dealt the horse a blow, and pluck 
the head furiously round. The poor dumb creatur 
stood still with a meek, patient look. ‘This broke 
the spell! How Mart hated himself! He leaped 
from the cart, his own generous self again. at 
passed his arm over the animal’s neck, as he wa 
often wont to do. The poor thing turned tondly 
to him; and master and beast walked on together. 
each with their load considerably lightened. 

Mart’s heart was now as soft asa child’s. Nothinr 
in that whole bitter day did he at this moment lov: 
back upon with such bitterness as upon his unpr- 
voked treatment of his faithful beast. Anger a 
pride passed away, and love for his fellows a 
trust in his God returned: and, though he reache 
home that night with nothing to give and litte! 
hope, yet his Anno’s smile of trust was balm to |i> 





** And don’t you know better, you raseal, than 
to strut past a nobleman’s house with your filthy 


heart, and his grandmother's look of resignat: 
| strength to his soul. 





Tue following paragraph we find in the conti- 
nental papers—and give it as we find it. Our 
readers will expect, like ourselves, to hear some- 
thing more of the matter before they accept it in all 
its parts: ‘* A discovery has just been made, in 


Rome, of a picture by Michael-Angelo and another 
by Raphael. ‘The former represents the depositing family. We may mention that the ex-king, Lows 


These two were bought, amongst other old pc- 


tures ;—the Michael-Angelo by Mr. MacCaul, 


young Scotch painter—and the Raphael by Sign 
| Cardeni, a deal 
(of the frame of the work by Buonarotti is a smo. 
tin plate, stamped with the arms of the Fame 


of Christ in the sepulchre ; and the latter is the| Bonaparte, has bequeathed his colossal bust, 


portrait of the celebrated Cardinal del Monte—ex-| Canova, representing the Emperor Napoleon, \ 


actly resembling that which Raphael painted of the | the grand duke of Tuscany; and left the sum ¢! 


same churchman, in the fresco of the Vatican 60,000 francs for the erection of a monument % 


which represents the institution of the Canon Law. 


| his family at St. Leu, near Paris.’”-— Ath. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNS IN THR CRADLE, THE 
NURSERY, AND THE COLLEGE. 


Few writers of the sixteenth century have exer- 
cised greater influence in various departments of 
intellectual activity than Michel de Montaigne. To 
sav that he was the father of the modern essayists, 
js to say little, ‘The ideas which he either origin- 


ated or adopted, the doctrines he propounded, the | ters, his illustrations, his forms of thoug! 





Certainly it savors something of ir gratitude if due 
acknowledgment in such cases be withheld; but 
liuerary men are proverbially immoral, and it can 
serve no good purpose to accumulate proofs. What 
we should think valuable, would be a philosophical 
appreciation of the amount of influence exerted by 
a mind like Montaigne’s, on such a mind as Sterne’s, 
of the share the one had in moulding the intellect 
of the other, in suggesting his fancies, his charac- 


: ! 
lik WOdl- 


errors he embraced, the truths he asserted, have | fying, if we may so speak, the frame of his mind. 
all produced a numerous progeny. An attempt to) To us it appears that there ure occasionally in the 
affiliate these would far transcend our patience. It} Essais passages, the peculiar tene of which so 
is now searcely possible to open a work of specula-! forcibly recalls to mind the manner of Sterne—his 


tion, ethieal or metaphysical, without lighting upon| way of viewing the things of this world—that if 


thoughts which, whether the material was drawn no other evidence existed, we should have inferred 
from his own mind or not, he had impressed with that, attracted by sympathy, the one was a constant 
his image and svperseription, and contributed to) student of the other. 


put in circulation. He has to answer for many of 


** Forbear !"’ cries Montaigne to a lady who was 


the absurd vagaries of the eighteenth century, and indulging in an excess of grief, ‘‘ for not those 


some of the soundest theories of sueceeding philos-| flaxen tresses which now you tear, nor the white- 
ophers have been drawn from his inexhaustible} ness of that bosom which, in your agony, you so 


magazine. 


Not to mention the obligations of | wildly beat—not these have been the cause of the 


Freneh literature to this original thinker, our own disasters which have befallen your beloved brother ; 
swarms with indications of his influence; he has they winged not the shaft: expend your wrath 
presided over many a thoughtful moment of our) more justly elsewhere.”’ 


greatest writers, and inspired some of their happiest 


It is needless to point out that this might be taken 


imaginations. ‘That Shakspeare had profited by | either as a model or a specimen of Sterne’s method 
his Essais is asserted, though it may be doubted; of moralizing on the events of human life. 


Bacon’s Essays are, in portions, mere abridgments 
of passages of Montaigne. 


Pope drew his whole | present. 


But we must not further pursue this subject at 
It will be more in place to observe that 


theory of human nature, as developed in the Essay | the theories of Locke and of Rousseau on eduea- 


on Man from the Apologie pour Raymond de Se- 


| 


tion owe much to Montaigne; many of his notions 


bonde; but it doves not seem to be generally under- | have been transported bodily into the works of these 
stood that, next to Rabelais, our inimitable Law-| two philosophers, and it is worth while to netice 
rence Sterne owes so much to no writer as to! that the more objectionable and fantastical parts of 


Michel de Montaigne. 


n , ee. ‘ ‘ . . ' 
We may, some day, without resorting to the! whilst, with few exceptions, the Englishman has 


his system have been adopted by the Genevese ; 


, 


vulgar imputation of plagiarism, criticise Tristram chosen that which was solid and sensible. 


Shandy, with the express purpose of tracing the | 
eonnexion of some of the ideas it contains with influences Montaigne himself was subject i 


others met with in the Essais. 
we consider of no importance. 


Our object in this paper is to examine to what 


n his 


Parallel passages | youth, what share in the formation of his mind had 
They simply prove the cireumstances by which his early life was sur- 


. . ! : 
that intellectual architects have occasionally stolen rounded, how much he owed to his parenis, how 
a brick from a neighbor’s house. Literary irform-| much to the theories of education prevalent in his 


ers may discover that beautiful ideas have been! time, how much to his masters, how much to his 


transported wholesale from one book to another ;) boyish reading, how much to the accidents of col- 


they may marshal their witnesses in formidable 


array, and come before the tribunal of the country ; | child is father of the man,”’ 


| 


lege life. Without mainwining exacily that ‘* the 


we think that all these 


bat the author, whilst pleading guilty, maintains; things are worthy of study, inasmuch as it is im- 


that he has done no wrong. 


He has merely dis-| portant to discover if possible in what degree a 


ee a ; 
covered that another had expressed what he desired | mind contributes to its own greatness, and how 
to say as well as he could have done, and in the | Much it borrows from its age. Some maintain that 


same spirit, and has taken advantage of the circusa-| there is a mysterious agency hid in the depilis of 


stance. Who, for example, can blame Sterne, if | our nature, which works out our character inde- 


he traced a resemblance between the positions of | pendently of surrounding circumstances ; 


othe Ts, 


Yorick and Lord Verulam, and thought proper to| that we are moulded and fashioned entirely by ex 


borrow from the author of the Baconiana this ten- 
der sentence '—* When from private appetite it is 


| 





ternal objects and events. Experience indicates 


that we are neither the masters nor the slaves of the 


resolved that a creature shall be sacrificed, it is easy | material world ; that the two theories of human char- 
to pick up sticks enough from any thicket whither} acter which possess a kind of inverted analogy with 


it hath strayed to make a fire to offer it with.”’ 





the Pelagian and Calvinistic heresies are alike un- 
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true, and that it is unphilosophical to endeavor to 
trace a complex result to any one of the simple 
sources from which it springs. 

We have only alluded to this abstract question 
for the uncharitable purposes of confutation. It 
seems to be a theory entertained by some writers, 
that a man’s greatness is to be measured by the 
amount of his isolation from his contemporaries, of 
his independence of the age in which he lives. 
These persons hold, with some show of reason, 
that it is a sign of weakness and servility of mind 
to be too obedient to outward impressions. They 
look with contempt on those who, as Charles Blount 
expresses it, follow their leader like mules, and go 
wrong if he goes wrong. And accordingly, their 
chief sign of greatness is the contrary of this de- 
fect. M. Villemain, among others, desiring to exalt 
Montaigne, tells us that no man owed less to the 
age in which he lived. Now insanity, to say no- 
thing of the minor modifications of enthusiasm, is 
sometimes nothing more than an excess of self-con- 
templation ; it argues a mind not sufficiently suscep- 
tible of regular external impressions, prone to feed 
on itself, to disregard the admonitions of sense, and 
trust to the suggestions of the imagination. Such 
aman as M. Villemain describes would then be an 
anchorite, the founder of a sect, a conquerer, or a 
madman. Montaigne was none of these things. 
He was a man eminently of his age, the expression, 
so to speak, of the times in which he lived ; princi- 
pally, it is true, the representation of the better 
part, but sharing to some extent in most of the vices 
of mind and manners common to his contempora- 
ries. His comparatively sedentary life qualified him 
for the office of a reflector. The pleasure we de- 
rive in studying his career is not certainly excited 
by the rapid succession of romantic incidents, nor 
does his figure occupy any very prominent position 
in the history of the sixteenth century ; but we must 
not, therefore, infer that “‘ his soul was like a star, 
and dwelt apart.’’ On the contrary, vigorous as 
was his mind, independent as was his intellect, it 
fed almost entirely on the ideas of his time ; and so 
far was he from occupying the position assigned to 
him, that we would venture to assert that his Essais 
could not have been written in any other country, 
or in any other stage of civilization. Amidst the 
confusion of a civil war of extraordinary duration, 
when every estate of the kingdom took the field to 
assert its own rights or encroach upon those of 
others, when every landed proprietor deemed it his 
interest or his duty to fortify his mansion, arm his 
tenantry, join in forays, ineline to one party or co- 
quet with the other, Montaigne, it is true, in gen- 
eral remained quiet, unnoticed, and comparatively 
unmolested. He had no particular bias towards 
any party, the struggle of his prejudices and his 
convictions terminating in a professed ataraxia, or 
philosophical indifference on the subject of polities. 
For, in our opinion, we must not attribute the care 
with which he generally avoided active interference 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE. 


leisure which has caused the retirement of several 
philosophers and scholars. He had many of the 
tastes and most of the habits of a man of the world. 
but he possessed also a considerable share of pro. 
dence and forethought, was little susceptible of 
enthusiasm, and could calculate with tolerable ex. 
actitude the chances of life. He understood wei) 
that the interests of the people were in no way cop- 
cerned in the success of either of the two grea 
parties that divided the kingdom ; and saw that, {or 
the third and least influential, composed of those 
who dared to sigh for real liberty, there was jo 
hope of success. 

It would be wrong, however, to suppose that 
these considerations alone induced him to steer hus 
bark out of the foaming and turbulent stream of 
events, and anchor in the little sheltered haven 
which fortune. permitted him to choose. He cer. 
tainly, though in a less degree, perhaps, than has 
been imagined, was disposed by his natural consti- 
tution to an inactive and speculative life; and he 
was, doubtless, right in thinking that the agitation 
and excitement of war or business would have dis- 
turbed the translucency of his mind, by stirring up 
the grosser particles that usually sink to the bottom 
in the calm and repose of comparative solitude. 

But Montaigne’s seclusion differed very widely 
from that melancholy misanthropy to which Ste- 
phanus Guazzus* attributes so many evils, and among 
others the liability to hypochondriacal aflecuons. 
He was of the world, though not in it; and he 
would occasionally sally forth and try the dangers 
and taste the pleasures of 4 socicty the most br1- 
liant and most immoral at that time existing in Pv- 
rope. It would be vain to assert, that at any penod 
of his life he came off unscathed from these exped- 
tions. They left him restless and uneasy, and, no 
doubt, stered that skeptical spirit which pervert! 
his happiness, and from which all his attempts « 
dogmatism could never completely reseue hun. |: 
must be observed, moreover, that the decline of lis 
years brought along with it cravings for pleasures 
which he had neglected when they were more in lis 
power, and that before he died the passion for retire- 
ment, instead of growing into a habit, had nearly 
spent its vigor. He grew young as he grew oll 
In spite of the peevishness bred of continual suilir- 
ing, he was more alive to the realities of existence, 
more obedient to the blandishments of sense, mor 
sensible of pleasure, even than when a youth. 
His taste became delicate, even to sensitiveness, an! 
his mind, by excessive refinement, acquired some 
thing of a feminine character. 

All this, however, proves that Montaigne was, 
in some respects, the creature of his age, far mor 
so than is generally acknowledged. Certainly he 
dived deep into the well of antiquity to fetch up 
many of his thoughts and illustrations, and delighted 
in shocking the opinions of his contemporaries bY 
strong doctrines and paradoxical theories ; but Uus 





in worldly affairs entirely to that love of studious 


* De Conversatione Civili, i. 2. 
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fute the opinions of every other man. 
insurrection raged over the whole of Europe, and, 


accordingly, we discover, in the very circumstances 


whieh are thought to isolate Montaigne, the proof 


that the development of his mind was in accordance 


with a law at that time in universal operation. We 
are almost tempted to regret that so fine an intellect 
was exposed to such influences. We 
many of the defects of his theories, and the deplor- 
able wanderings of his imagination, to the unfor- 
tunate company in which he found himself; and so 
far from regarding him as an independent spirit, 
rising superior to the vices and follies of those 
around him, we feel it to be our duty to pity, and 
sometimes to despise him. 

In viewing the early portion of Montaigne’s life, 
we shall discern the origin of many of his peculiar- 
ities and oddities ; for he was odd—the odd son of 
an odd father. Many of his eccentricities came to 
him by inheritance. 
gerate the “influences of birth and blood,” but 
still the parentage of a person celebrated for any 
great qualities is a just object of curiosity. No 
man’s fortunes are independent of the auspices 
under which he is laid in the cradle, and it is not at 
all unimportant whether a couch of gold, a buckler, 
or a manger, be a child’s first resting-place. It is 
worth while knowing, therefore, that the ridiculous 
accusation of Scaliger—tor he contrives to make an 
accusation of it—that Montaigne was the son of a 
herringmonger, is totally without foundation. He 
was a gentleman born and bred, as we shall pres- 
ently proceed to show. Before doing so, how- 
ever, it may be as well, both as some excuse for 
Sealiger and as a specimen of the spirit of the age, 
to illustrate the perfectly Cambrian respect for pedi- 
gree at that time prevalent. 

Two noblemen having quarrelled on a point of 
etiquette, a meeting of friends was called to adjust 
their differences. One of them had put forward a 
claim, based on his title and descent, which would 
have raised him above all iis neighbors, whereupon 
they, taking alarm, sided against him, and began to 
assert their equality, some alleging one ancestry, 
some another, one citing a name, a second a 


seutcheon, a third an old family parchment, and the | 


least among them proving himself the scion of some 
outlandish king. When they were about to sit 
down to dinner, a friend of Montaigne’s, who hap- 
pened to be present, instead of taking his place, 
began to retreat with profound obeisances, begging 
all present to excuse him for having, up to that 
time, had the audacity to live with them on terms 
of equality, but promising that henceforth, now that 
he had been informed of their ancient qualities, he 
would respeet them according to their deserts. At 
aay rate, he protested, he could not think of sitting 
by the side of so many princes. Having played 
these pranks for some time, he suddenly changed 
his tone, and indulged them witha copious flood of 
abuse, winding up thus,—** Be content, in the name 
ot God, with what contented our fathers, and with 
the knowledge that we are well enough if we only 
know how to behave ourselves. Let us not disavow 
the fortunes and conditions of our ancestors, and 
away with these stupid conceits, which may always 
be ealled in to prop up the dignity of any man who 
has the impudence to advance them.” 
isiment of the sons of kings whom he addressed 
may be more easily imagined than described. 

9 return to our subject: Pierre Eyquen, sei- 


was eminently the character of the age. The world 
was rife with new theories, now ideas, new senti- 
ments. Every man undertook to examine and con- 
A moral 


attribute | 


We are not disposed to exag- | 


The aston-| 
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gneur de Montaigne, father of our hero, was an 
écuyer, which signifies something more than our 
esquire ; and of his three brothers, the Sieur de 
Cairae, was a distinguished member of the church ; 
another, the Sieur de St. Michel, was only pre- 
vented, say the biographers, by an early death, 
from distinguishing himself; and the third, Ray- 
mond Eyquen de Montaigne, seigneur de Bassa- 
guet, was councillor in the parliament of Bordeaux, 
and head of that branch ef the family which now 
exists in Guienne.* The surname Eyquen was 
never adopted by Michel, who, despite the strong 
objection he had in theory to the practice of deriv- 
ing titles from estates, took that of Montaigne from 
his father’s chateau and grounds. He informs us 
in one of his Fssais, that he knew a family of 
Eyquens in England, where the name, as has been 
conjectured, was corrupted to Egham ;} and fur- 
ther adds, that even that which he selected was not 
peculiar to him or his relatives. There were fami- 
lies in Saintange, in Britanny, in Paris, and Moni- 
pellier, which bore it. In the latter town, contem- 
porary with Michel, dwelt a learned man named 
| De Montaigne, who had composed, though not 
published, a life of Mary Queen of Scots.t We 
find also that one George Montaigne, D.D., was 
master of the Savoy Hospital in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Montaigne’s father, who was born in 1490—not 
1495, as Coste would have it—was a country gen- 
tleman of sufficient consideration in Guienne to be 
elected to fill several important offices in the muni- 
cipality of Bordeaux. . 1530 he was first jurat 
in 1536, deputy-maire ; in 1540, jurat again; pro- 
cureur of the city in 1546, and maire from 1553 to 
1556. When in this responsible situation, he was 
remarkable for the excessive attention he paid to 
his duties,§ in spite of the disclination to bodily 
exertion natural to old men. In his youth he had 
served in the Italian wars, and kept a minute jour- 
| nal, both of his own adventures and the public 

transactions ; but although this came into his son's 
| possession, he seems only to have preserved one 
j fragment. This is an account of a most extraor- 
}dinary madness which seized the inhabitants of 
| Milan during his stay there, impelling them to self- 
| destruction. No fewer than twenty-five heads of 
| families destroyed themselves within one week. A 
similar monomania once exhibited itself in New 
England, and was only checked by the magistrates, 
who ordered that all who made away with then- 
selves should be exposed on a gallows ; the feeling 
of shame proved stronger than the fear of death. 

Returning to France, doubtless with the wrecks 
of Lanlier’s army,|} he met on the way with some 
| young person to whom he attached himself, and 
| whom he married in 1523, aged thirty-three, having 
| led up to that time, says in one place his son, a 
| most virtuous and exemplary life. But from cer- 
| tain expressions dropped in another of the Essais, 











| * Essais, vii., 30 ; Cuerlon, i., 125. 
| +tHazlin, Life of Montaigne, pretixed to his excellent 
| edition of the English translation. 
| tDe Verdier, Bibliothéque, t. ii., p 143. There is one 
| allusion to the death of Mary in the Essais. 
§ Essais, t. viii., p. 286, of Coste’s elaborate edition. 
We do not think it necessary to refer constantly to the 
| portions of Montaigne’s works on which we found the 
| present article, Our studies of his life and character 
contain many thousand references, a small portion even 
| of which would render the page unsightly without an- 
| swering any good purpose. 
|| See De Thou, Mezeray, and the other historians of 
the time. 
4 See Essais, iii., 273. 
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we are inclined to think that he was no stranger to! the philosopher incurred the risk of a novel exper;- 


the gallantries and immoralities of his time. 

By his wife, who, perhaps, died young, as the 
philosopher had no tender expression to consecrate 
to the memory of his mother, Pierre Eyquen had 
several children, of whom Michel, the third, was 
born at Montaigne in Périgord, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve in the morning, on the last 
day of February, 1533. There must have been 
something peculiar in the circumstances of his 
birth, in his infantine physiognomy, or in the state 
of his father’s mind at the time, for M. Eyquen 
immediately determined to depart from the plan he 
had adopted in the training of his first-born, and to 
educate the little Michel as no man’s child was 
ever educated before. So here at once we find our 
philosopher paying the penalty or enjoying the ad- 
vantage of having a theoretical father, and are re- 
minded of the fact, that if Montaigne’s character 
was of independent formation, it was not for want 
of extraordinary efforts to mould and fashion it ac- 
cording to a system. 

At the risk of detaining the reader from the edu- 
cational details we have promised, we must here 
give some further accounts of the eccentric old 
gentieman who presided over them. He was a 
little man of vigorous constitution, well-skilled in 
all the gymnastic exercises of his time, and partic- 
ularly fond, even to a late period of his life, of 
exhibiting his agility, of which Montaigne gives 
some extraordinary instances. In manner he was 
grave and modest, in dress, whether he rode or 
walked, quite point device. To these exterior 


attributes of a gentleman, he added great serupu- 
lousness of word and a very religious turn of mind, 
leaning rather towards superstition than the other 
Many eccentric notions did he indulge, 


extreme. 


ment, and benefited in an equal degree. 
It was already a custom in the villages in the 
neighborhood of Montaigne’s birth-place for wome, 
to suckle their children for seven or eight days, and 
then to surrender the tender office of nurse to , 
she-goat, and some extraordinary instances arp 
given of affection reciprocally engendered betwee) 
the infant and dumb foster-mother. But it does 
not appear that it entered into the system of ou; 
philosopher’s father to discover by this means the 
origin of language. However, no sooner was 
Michel born than he was sent to be nursed at, 
poor village in the neighborhood, where he remain. 
ed even some time after he was weaned. He was 
fed on the coarsest food, dressed in the commonest 
raiment, exposed to every hardship. Never, says 
Montaigne, generalizing on his own experience, 
set yourself up, much less suffer the women of the 
family to set themselves up, in judgment over 
children’s diet. Leave them to chance. Let ex- 
verience habituate them to frugality and austerity, 

t them, as they grow older, descend from 
rugged life, not ascend from this to a more eflem- 
inate. It was in accordance with this same theor 
that Mon aigne’s father caused him to be held over 
the font by persons of the meanest and most abject 
condition, in order, as he beautifully expressed j,, 
that the boy might early learn to feel affection fi 
the humble rather than for the great, and to ben. 
his eyes upon those who stretched out their arms 
towards him for assistance, not upon the backs of 
such as had passed him and were climbing si] 
higher. 

his part of the system adopted by the worthy 
écuyer in his son’s training seems to have answered 
admirably, for Montaigne always felt inclined w 





which he transmitted to his son, not the least re- 
markable of which was his enthusiastic and bigoted 
hatred of the medical profession. Some of his 
notions were curious and useful. He seems to have 
originated the idea of Servants’ Register Offices,* 
which he made part of an extensive plan for facili- 
tating, in the absence of the advertising system, 
the imterchange of the wants and wishes of so- 
ciety. 

Though not learned himself, the Sieur Eyquen 
wished to be the cause of learning in others. He 
had always been partial to men of letters, and en- 
deavored, in a small way, to imitate Francis I., and 
to collect at Montaigne a little court, as it were, of 
literati. But when there was born unto him a son 
on whom the professions to which the family had 
for centuries been devoted had no particular claim, 
he determined, with what success the whole world 
knows, to make him a prodigy of learning and 
science. It is, of course, impossible to estimate 
exactly the amount of influence exerted on his res- 
olution by the theories current in his time, but it 
would seem that very peculiar notions on education 
had been broached in the sixteenth century. 

The old formal scholastic system was, however, 
generally retained in practice, and it is not surpris- 
ing that these who perceived its defects should, in 
endeavoring to remedy them, have run into the very 
opposite extreme. The extraordinary and truly 
Spartan training of Henri Quatre by his grand- 
father Henri d’Albret, king of Navarre,t may have 
been suggested by the same considerations which 
influenced Pierre Eyquen, and both the king and 


* Essais, ii., 269. 


compassionate the misfortunes of the poor, and was 
_ particularly remarkable for the clemency and gev- 
tleness of his disposition, which greatly influenced 
| his determination in refusing wholly to abide by the 
maxims of the Stoics. He severely blamed the 
barbarous manners of his times, when children 
were early accustomed to the sight of blood and 
brought up in cruelty, mothers considering it as a 
,agreeable amusement to behold their offspring 
wringing the necks of pullets, or wounding ani 
harassing dogs, cats, or any other animals in thei 
wer. 

Whilst young Michel was knocking about the 
village and associating with goats, cows, horses, auc 
asses, probably also with swine, his father, com- 
fortably wrapped in silks and furs, was concoctirg 
in his arm-chair a scheme for the future. |t ws 
his desire that the boy should attain extraordinar 
proficiency in the learned languages ; but he ws. 
at the same time, loath to behold him spend 
them time that might be better employed. Revw- 
ing, accordingly, the matter in his mind, and cv 
versing with divers learned men of his acquat'- 
ance, he at length hit upon a new plan, or ratiet 
perfected an idea which he had brought with hin 
from Italy. it was not of easy execution, but 
paternal fondness, directed and fortifed by the et 
thusiasm natural to the creator of a new systeli 
enabled him to surmount all difficulties. He se 
to Germany for a preceptor totally ignorant (! 
French, but well versed in Latin, and domiciliating 
him in the chateau, gave into his charge the pr 
cious baby before his tongue had learned to artic 
late one single syllable. This German, who ws 
well paid for his trouble, became at once tutor a0 





t Préfixe, Life of Henry IV. 


nurse. His old friends at the university wou! 
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have smiled to behold the change in his occupation. 
Instead of walking about in the morning with a 
Suidas or an Etymologicum Magnum under his 
arm, he might have been seen dandling an obstrep- 
erous infant, whom it was his duty to scold in 
Latin, to coax in Latin, to overwhelm with all the 
tender epithets that Plautus and ‘Terence, Catullus 
and Propertius supply. The worthy Teutonian 
must have been sadly put to it, and much midnight 
toil must he have spent after his little charge had | 
equalled itself to sleep, whilst searching into classic 
lore fur new expressions adapted to the new circum- 
stances in which he constantly found himself placed. 
By degrees the infantine histories of Jupiter and 
Hercules were exhausted; even the stories of 
Medea and Thyestes furnished few parallel cases. 
So the amorous voeabulary of the poets was called | 
in to complete that of the nursery, as the language 
of passion has sometimes been adapted to the exi- 
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of imitation. We may observe, by the way, that 
in giving the above list of learned men whom he 
called his preceptors, in the first edition published 
in 1580, he had omitted Muretus. But having met 
him at Rome in 1581, he remembered his early 
obligations, and inserted his name with a paren- 
thetical expression of praise in the next edition. 
These scholars, however, became known to him 
only at a subsequent period. For a time his edu- 
cation proceeded at home on the original plan. His 
father now began to think of instructing him in 
Greek. If we may believe Montaigne, he failed, 
not so much through the fault of the system pur- 
sued, as through the inaptitude of the scholar. He 


| has not entered into very minute details on the sub- 
| Jeet, merely intimating that his father adopted the 


plan of teaching him Greek as geography and 
arithmetic are sometimes now taught, in the shape 





gencies of religious ecstasy. In some way or other | 
the matter proceeded satisfactorily for a few weeks. | 
It was then, however, perceived that the duties | 
were too onerous to be comfortably discharged by | 
one, and accordingly two minor Baiuli or bull- | 
nurses, were imported from Germany and taken | 
into pay. ‘Their business was to follow the prin- 
cipal, relieve him occasionally from his burden, and | 
keep up a colloquy in choice Ciceronian for the | 
benefit of the little Michel. Under heavy penal-| 
ties, they were bound to talk no other language | 
but Latin in the child’s presence ; and in order that | 
what was then learned might not be lost, not only 
did the father accustom himself to speak in the 
same tongue, but even the mother. ‘The man-ser- | 
vants and the maid-servants were compelled to be | 
silent or to utter such words of Latin as they could | 
pick up. Whether this was a piece of sly contri- | 
vance of the o]! Gaseon gentleman to procure for 
onee the blessings of silence appeareth not. At} 
any rate, if such was his object, he was by no 
means successful. The irresistible craving after 
speech overcame all difficulties, and everybody be- 
gan, tant ven que mal, to speak Latin. Thus the 
rare blessings of learning were diffused far and 
wide. Pierre Eyquen, Madame Eyquen, not to| 
mention Michel, heeame perfect proficients, and | 
even many of the servants acquired a tolerable knowl- | 
edge of the language. In fine, so completely did | 





of agame. Probably this was the first germ of 
many of the royal roads to learning which have 
since become so popular in modern Europe. 

M. Eyquen did not confine his cares to the per- 
fection of his mode} son in the learned languages ; 
he bestowed likewise great pains on his moral and 
physical development, and fell, in so doing, inte 
many contradictions. Whilst professing to pursue 
every method of hardening Michel and preparing 
him to encounter the rough treatment of the world, 
he actually accustomed him to the effeminate prac- 


| tice of being awakened in the morning by the dulcet 


sound of some instrument of music, played by a 
musician entertained for the purpose. It does not 
appear that, like the Dutchman in Le Vaillant, he 
was partial himself to this delightful method of 
being won back from the land of dreams, but he 
imagined that nothing was more injurious for 
children than to be startled suddenly out of their 
slumbers, in which he believed them, with reason, 
to be more deeply plunged than grown-up men. 
May not this indulgence have encouraged the 
sleepy and indolent habits of Montaigne! This 
seems more probable from a fact which he tells us, 
namely, that in the tower where he slept, every 
day at early dawn, and in the evening, a bell rang 
the Ave Maria. The peal seemed to shake the 
very tower, and yet it often did not even awake 
him. 

As frequently happens in this world, M. Pierre 


they Latinize themselves that the stream swelled | Eyquen’s courage failed, and his enthusiasm cooled 
around them and overflowed into all the neighbor-|as the child grew up, and by the time he had 
ing villages, where many Latin expressions and | reached six years of age resolve was made to sub- 


names of tools remained in use for more than half | 
acentury. Perhaps even to the present day some | 
fragments of this temporary civilization might be | 
discovered in the mouth of the peasantry. 

It was not until Montaigne was six years old | 
that his native dialect was suffered to approach him. | 
By that time, without book, rule, precept, or gram- 
mar of any kind—and, above all, without punish- 
inent and tears—he had made himself perfect mas- | 
ter of Latin. His themes were given him in bad | 
Latin to turn into good, and he acquitted himself so | 
well that Nicholas Grouche, who wrote De Comitiis 
Romanorum ; Guillaume Guerente, who commented 
Anistotle ; George Buchanan, the Scotch poet and 
historian ; and Mareus Antonius Muretus, the best 
orator of his day in either France or Italy, used to 
tell him when he grew up that he was su perfect 
that they were afraid to accost him. Buchanan, 
whom he afterwards met when tutor of the Maré- 
chal de Brissae’s son, said that in an essay on edu- 
cation, which he was writing, he intended to pro- 
pose the example of Montaigne as one well worthy 








mit him to the ordinary course of education. Pro- 
bably the good old gentleman yielded in part to the 
solicitations of his neighbors. Doubtless, he had 
many friends to give him advice and to take him by 
the hand, and to hope that no harm would come to 
little Michel, that too much learning would not 
make him mad. 

Such predictions would ffnd their excuse in the 
early developed character of the boy, in his pride, 
his obstinacy, his dogged self-will, inaccessible to 
threats and violence, yielding only to gentleness 
and persuasion; in his dislike of those things 
which to children are the great prize in the lottery 
of the world—of cakes and sweetmeats, and 
confectionary of every kind in his abhorrence of all 
the trickery of the playground; in his reserved 
habits, his thoughtful manner, his slowness to ap- 
preciate the ideas of others, his independent style 
of thinking, and opinions far above his age. All 
these signs, which revealed an extraordinary mind, 
fashioned by an extraordinary education, may easi- 
ly have been represented by wiseacres and gratui- 
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tous advisers, by old women and friends of the 
family, as most sinister and disastrous. M. Ey- 
quen began to be alarmed at the work he had un- 
dertaken. Mediocrity was awed in the presence 
of precocious genius. The responsibility in case 
of failure was tremendous. Accordingly, it was 
resolved that Michel should go to college ; and to 
college he went, as we have above hinted, at the 
age of six. 

The college of Guienne was at that time very 
flourishing, and considered to be at least one of the 
best in France. Students flocked to it from all 
i. and some of the most learned professors in 
Surope oceupied its chairs. Thither, then, our 
young collegian repaired to finish his studies, fur- 
nished with his father’s advice, and very excellent 
private tutors. It was requested that every possi- 
ble facility should be given him, and some modifi- 
cations of the ordinary routine seem in this instance 
to have been made. 

As early as the age of seven or eight, Mon- 
taigne conceived a great affection for books, but, 
unlike the other children of that time, took no 
delight in reading such romances as Lancelot du 
Lac, Amadis de Gaul, or Théon Bourdeaux. Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, written in what was then to him 
the easiest language, afforded him infinite delight ; 
and his master (one of the learned men already 
mentioned) dexterously connived at these irregular 
readings, pretending not to know of them, though 
he gently urged on his other studies, allowing him 
to run through in secret not only Ovid, but Virgil, 
Terence, Plautus, and the Italian comedies. ‘ Had 
he been mad enough,’’ observes Montaigne, * to 
have pursued any other course, 1 should have 
brought back from college the same detestation of 
books with which our nobility return therefrom.”’ 

But, in spite of all this care, Michel’s Latin, 
which he had brought pure to college, by degrees 
became corrupted. He insensibly lost the habit of 
speaking it, and although it enabled him to pass so 
rapidly through the classes that he finished his 
cours and left college at the age of thirteen, yet, he 
says, his peculiar education was of no subsequent 
value, which may serve to refute the popular max- 
im, that ‘* well begun is nigh ended.’’ He knew, 
according to his own account, a little of everything 
and nothing entire—d /a Francoise. He was aware 
that there existed a medical art, a jurisprudence, 
four parts in the mathematies, and their general 
pretensions, but nothing more. He had never stud- 
ied any science, never made himself master of the 
Aristotelian philosophy; he could not even trace 
the outline of any department of knowledge ; and 
when asked to examine a child of the lower form, 
was compelled to draw him into generalities in or- 
der to test his natural ability, being totally igno- 
rant of the method of making him display his ac- 
quired knowledge. 

Montaigne, however, may exaggerate the dete- 
rioration which took place in his knowledge during 
the seven years he was in college. What leads us 
to suspect this is, that in another part of his book 
he tells us that Latin was natural to him; that he 
understood it better.than the French, and that, al- 
though since his childhood he had ceased to speak 
or even write it, yet when he was strongly stirred 
by some sudden emotion, he would by a natural 
effort utter his feelings in Latin. He mentions one 
occasion particularly, when seeing his father, before 
apparently in a state of health, suddenly fall upon 
him fainting, he uttered at first his exclamation in 
the language that had been originally taught him. 


Another proof of his proficiency in learning js, 
that whilst at college he sustained the chief char- 
acters in the Latin tragedies of Buchanan, Gue- 
rente and Muretus, which were played with great 
pomp and circumstance. This took place when he 
was not much more than eleven, before the usual 

e at which such parts were confided to scholars, 
Tle acted with great propriety of voice, expression, 
and gesture. It was André Govea,* the principal 
of the college, who instituted and arranged these 
spectacles ; for which Montaigne praises hii, 
thinking it not improper for youths of good family 
to resort to such an amusement. : 
It is not easy to reconcile with these facts the 
assertion that he was slow of apprehension, dull of 
invention, and extraordinarily deficient in memory ; 
that, in fact, he was the most backward in learn- 
ing, not only of his brothers, but of all the children 
of his province. Few authentic instances of profi- 
ciency equal to his are recorded, except in the case 
of some of those monsters whose early develop- 
ment has insured premature decay. We are per- 
suaded that no one of Montaigne’s condiscipui 
finally left college at the age of thirteen ; and he 
expressly informs us that he had gone through al! 
the classes, besides obtaining an extensive acquaint- 
ance with Latin literature. He does not, certain- 
ly, profess to have entirely mastered the belles /ci- 
tres by twelve years of age ; and philosophy, math- 
ematics, Greek, and Hebrew, at thirteen; + but at 
a time when most boys are beginning to enter on 
their serious studies, he had concluded his. So 
far from this rapidity being common, the contrary 
defect of slowness is constantly made a reproach to 
the education of the sixteenth century. ‘The fif- 
teen thousand students who flocked to the Univer- 
sity of Paris, wasted there some of the most valua- 
ble years of their lives. And the misfortune was, 
that their acquisitions had no direct bearing on the 
professions to which they were destined. Nearly 
every family was ambitious of placing one of its 
members either in the law or the church, and the 
competition therefore was great; so that, in addi- 
tion to the knowledge actually required, it was 
made incumbent to penetrate into other useless de- 
partments of science. The great end of education, 
therefore, had become perverted. No man thought 
of making of his a an instrument to effect a 
definite purpose, but every one labored to aceumu- 
late vast masses of facts and theories in his head 
that had no bearing whatever, at least but a very 
remote one, on the affairs of this life. Doubtless tl 
result of all this mental activity was good. ‘The la- 
bors of the human mind ean never be entirely steric, 
and it is natural that among the number of those 
who addicted themselves to study, many should re- 
ally, whether by accident or in consequence of the 
original good constitution of their minds, make a 
good use of what they acquired. Among the ben- 
efits resulting, that which principally struck M:- 
chaelo Evriano, a Venetian ambassador contempo- 
rary with Montaigne, was the fact that the bishep- 
ries began no longer to be bestowed on ignorant 
persons; ‘‘ and would to God,” he naively ex- 
claims, ‘‘ that this matter had been earlier taken 
into consideration for the benefit of Christen- 
dom!” t 

The great evil, however, of the system pursued 


* See Bayle, Dict. v. “ Govea.” 

+ Griselini, Memorie Anedote spett. alla Vita del som- 
mo Filosofo e Giureconsulto F'. Paola Servita, p. 73. 

t “Il che Dio volesse che fusse stato considerato molto 
prima per bene della Cristianita!”—L., 488. 
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was the loss of time it entailed. The picture of it 
by Rabelais, when due deduction is made on account 
of exaggeration, will give the reader some idea of 
the slowness of the process. Five years did Thu- 
bal Holofernes employ in teaching young Gargantua 
his letters, and forty-five years more did Jobelin 
Bride oceupy in directing the remainder of his 
studies; ‘‘ after which,’ says the satirist, ‘* he 
was as wise as when he began.’’* So far from 
being able to use his knowledge, when called upon 
to reply to an address, his eloquence was on a par 
with that of a dead ass! This reminds one of the 
anecdote of the young Prince of France, who, after 
having completed his studies, was offered some 
mark of respect by the corporation of a great town. 
Rising to reply, he cast his eyes around him and 
said, ** Messieurs!’’ Having made this observa- 
tion and allowed due time for applause, he 
bethought him that it would be worth while saying 
it again, and accordingly he repeated, ** Messieurs !”’ 
This, at least, was emphatic ; the whole assembly 
hung upon the word, and listened anxiously for its 
successor ; but the princely lips were stationary, 
his eye was vacant. An uneasy sensation began 
to spread; each man looked at his neighbor; 
people felt ashamed, as they always do when lis- 
tening to a hesitating orator. At length, however, 
a third time the air was moulded into sound, and a 
third time the emphatic ‘* Messieurs !’’ was uttered. 
The force of patience or even loyalty could no far- 
ther go; a general titter went round, and the un- 
fortunate young man rushed out of the room, hid 
himself from the publie gaze, and, with tears in his 
eyes, cursed the tutors who had given him the rudi- 
ments of all the sciences, but had not taught him 
how to express himself in his own language. 

From what we have said above, it would appear 
that the rapidity with which Montaigne went through 
his studies was almost unexampled. His extrava- 
gant assertions of incapacity, therefore, seem de- 
signed to exalt his natural powers by the deprecia- 
ion of his acquirements. The truth seems to be, 


that young Montaigne was not what is called a} 


brilliant boy. He was inclined to physical inactiv- 
ity, so much so that it was difficult to persuade him 
to join in the games natural to his age; but it is 


*“T! devint aussi saige qu’oncques puis ne fourneas 
mes nous”—an extraordinary idiom. 
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evident that his idleness arose partly from love of 
contemplation. When he did condescend to play, 
however, his thoughts and sentiments so governed 
his actions, that he never attempted to gain an ad- 
vantage by any of those arts of childish dishonesty 
which evince the absence of a rule within. 

The slow, deliberate, and somewhat stolid man- 
ners of Montaigne when a boy, arose in part, like- 
wise, out of a certain pride springing from a con- 
sciousness of superiority. His meditations, which 
he employed about few things, and such only as he 
could seize with a firm grasp, produced as offspring 
ideas singularly daring, and opinions above his age. 
These, in general, he kept to himself, digesting 
them in private for his own use. His character 
seems to have been at all times gentle, and rarely 
was it necessary to inflict any chastisement upon 
him. Twice only was he beaten, and then very 
gently. For acts of commission he seems rarely to 
have deserved punishment. No one feared that he 
would do ill, but that he would do nothing. He 
was not even greedy after those things which chil- 
dren most covet, as sugar, sweetmeats, and cakes. 
It was necessary to compel him to eat them, whieh 
was done from an opinion that this refusal of deli- 
cate food arose from excessive delicacy of taste. 

Montaigne left college in 1546, and from that 
time until he was grown up little or nothing is 
known of his life. We must suppose that he con- 
tinued, though not very assiduously, the studies he 
had begun, but that the manners, habits, opinions, 
_and ideas of his times, opposed themselves to any 
jinelination he might have felt to devote the prinei- 
| pal part of his leisure to the acquisition of book- 

learning. It would seem that, from the period of 
| which we speak until he was nearly forty years of 
lage, his life resembled that of his neighbors and 
}equals. We know that he early became councillor 
in the parliament of Bourdeauy, that he led a dis- 
sipated life ‘for some time, that he made a mariage 
de convenance ; but it is almost impossible to trace 
the progress of his intellect. That it did develope 
itself we know, and likewise that it developed itself 
in the direction which might have been expected 
from his early edueation. But there is little beyond 
conjecture to enable us to determine whether he 
lost or gained more from having been plunged for 
nearly twenty years in the gaieties of French soci- 
| ety in the sixteenth century. 
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EARNEST REMONSTRANCE 


ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNG LADY WORLD, ON THE 
‘* WAVING FRONTS’? NOW IN FASHION. 


Air.—** Long, Long Ago.” 


Twive me the curls I delighted to see 
Long, long ago—long, long ago ; 
Bring the old curling-tongs hither to me 
Of long ago, long ago! 
Since they are gone, all my grief has begun , 
Those queer ‘* waving fronts’? do not please me, 
for one ; 
I pine for the hair as it used to be done 
Long, long ago, long ago! 


Don’t you remember the ringlets that flow’d 
Long, long ago—long, long ago ; 

The beautiful ringlets that then were the mode, 
Long, long ago, long ago? 

Some call’d them “ corkscrews’"—a gross mala- 


prop, 
Save that when met at a squeeze, or a hop, 


Lovers, like corks, would come out with a pop, 
| Long, long ago, long ago! 
| Oh, if the whigs their old fame would renew, 
(Quite rococo—quite rococo) 
And rival the glories of Brian Boroo, 
Long, long ago, long ago. 
, Let them but give us, our thanks to secure, 
| Instead of a bill for removing the poor, 
A bill for removing the shady coiffure 
Now all the go, all the go! 





A numMING-BIRD, fresh glittering with the colors 
of a rainbow he had just flown through, fluttered 
into our sanctum yesterday, and seemed the em- 
bodiment of some beautiful Thought come home 
from long and fruitless wandering. He soon grew 
weary of stillness, however, and the monotonous 
click of the type; and, taking him to an open win- 
dow, a ray of green and golden light flashed for an 
instant before our eyes, and, like that Thought for- 
gotten, he was gone forever.— Tribune. 
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SPONTANEOUS MOTION. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
SPONTANEOUS MOTION. 


Few phenomena in natural science are so puz- 
zling as that which, for the want of a more appro- 
riate epithet, has been termed spontaneous motion. 
t consists in the performance of a class of move- 
menis for which we are unable to assign any cause, 
by bodies and organizations commonly unendowed 
with motion of a voluntary or mimic voluntary 
character. In the present paper, I shall almost 
confine myself exclusively to the display of sponta- 
neous motions afforded us in the vegetable king- 
dom; but it may be preliminarily mentioned, that 
substances completely inorganic, in certain circum- 
stances, possess what may be called spontaneous 
motion. ‘Thus a lump of camphor, when placed in 
water, will revolve on its axis for several hours ; 
and if it is foreibly arrested, it will immediately, 
when set at liberty, reeommence its revolutions. 
There is a salt, called an iodide of mercury by 
chemists, which simulates spontaneous motion. 
When it is newly formed, it is yellow. If it is 
watched beneath the microscope, it is found that 
each crystalline scale jumps over, and instantly 
changes its hue from yellow to a vivid scarlet. 
Such, and similar instances are not unfrequent: a 
satisfactory explanation of the cause of the motion 
has not been given. In the first of the instances 
cited, it would be curious to inquire if this, and 
other identical motions of inorganic particles, are 
due in part to the diamagnetic properties of certain 
bodies recently developed by Faraday. 

Voluntary motion is so commonly regarded as the 
peculiar attribute of animals, possessed of the, as we 
oelieve it, necessary apparatus of nerves and mus- 
cles, that, in ignorance of other powers capable of 
producing voluntary or spontaneous motion, we are 
slow to admit the existence of such motion in that 





portion of organized creation, the vegetable world, 
which is furnished with no demonstrable nerves or 
muscles. It will be the object of the present paper 
to indicate a few of those instances in vegetable 
life which appear to point to the opposite conclu- 
sion—that motion, and even locomotion, are not 
confined to the narrow limits of animal organiza- 
tion. 

The sleep and réopening of flowers and leaves 
afford a familiar and very common instance of a 
species of spontaneous motion in plants. The 
humble daisy opens with the morning’s sunrise, 
and eloses at sunset; and Maceulloch remarks, 


to those vegetable physiologists who would deny 
all spontaneity of motion to the vegetable kingdom, 
and assert that the opening and shutting of flowers 
is in every case due to the influence of the sun's 
light. It may be mentioned, en passant, to show 
the unworthy arguments of some who deny the 
possession of this attribute altogether to plants, that 
one experimenter constructed artificial leaves anq 
flowers of two materials, united into one bauring, 
and attempted to overturn the theory here advocat- 
ed, by triumphantly exhibiting the irregular contor- 
tions and motions of these toys, produced by their 
differing hygrometric properties. Many of the 
movements abovementioned are undoubtedly effecr- 
ed by the influence of the sun’s, and of other 
light ; but this is no grave admission, for it remains 
to be shown, first, the manner in which light thus 
acts ; and, second, the cause why such an influence 
is not invariable. ‘The cereus does not expand be- 
fore the light; and other flowers which do so, ney- 
ertheless close again under the full influence of the 
same cause. That light, as a general rule, js 
essential to them, no one would hesitate to admit. 
Decandolle performed some interesting experiments 
upon this question: he discovered that, by a com- 
bination of six powerful lamps, he was able to make 
the genus mesembryanthemum amenable to the in- 
fluence of an artificial day: these plants expanded 
their flowers before the glare of the lamps, and 
closed them again when removed into darkness, 
The leaves of the Mimosa pudica—the * sensitive 
plant”’—droop and fold up, in common with many 
others, at night ; and when this plant was subjected 
to the lamplight, it was found that its periods of 
sleep and awakening were first deranged, and for 
several days were irregular; but after this, ac- 
knowledged the new influence, and closed and 
folded up during the day, unfolding again at night 
—day and night being purposely reversed. Many 
plants bow their heads at night, and raise them 
again in the morning: thus the Nol-me-tanger 
hides its flower from the chill dews of the evening 
under its leaves, withdrawing the shelter again dur- 
ing the day. The sleep of leaves and flowers, 
however, does not appear to have in every instan 

a common cause. While, generally, both organs 
fold up during the night simultaneously, it is related 
by M. Berthelot that a plant, a species of acacia, (1 
tribe, it may be mentioned, endowed with a larger 
share than usual of sensitive and spontaneous mo- 
tions;) cultivated in the gardens of Orotava, in t! 

island of Teneriffe, at sunset closes its leaflets ina: 


** that nothing but permanent force can keep the } imbricated manner, [one overlapping another, } but. 


young daisy open when it has closed forthe night.”’ 
If its petals are separated, it will again close witha 
species of action not unlike that of a sphincter 
muscle. But many flowers observe, with a precis- 
ion of the most striking character, certain periodism 
in their opening and closing, which serves to bring 
out more forcibly the apparently spontaneous nature 
of these movements. haawien claims the credit of 
having constructed a table of their varying, and yet 
almost invariable motions, which he denominates 
** Flora’s Clock’’—the first hour on which is three 
in the morning, and the last ten at night. Some 
species of the convolvuli announce the beginning of 
the floral day, and others—the purple—its close. 


Many flowers also open at stated hours of the day, 
but some close again long before the sun has set; 
and again, it is familiar to almost every one that 
many open at night, and are closed during the day : 


the night-blowing cereus is an instance. In these 


at the same time, its flowers expand, and the nu- 
merous stamina stand up in tufts. At sunrise, 
while the leaves resume their proper position, tly 
flowers droop and hang down, the long filaments 
bending, and, from their glistening character, giving 
to the flowers the appearance of a flock of silk. In 
this instance the expansion of the leaves is diurna!, 
of the flowers nocturnal. 

If some spontaneous motions of the periodical na- 
ture here described are influenced by light, others 
of equal singularity are considerably affected by 
atmospheric humidity. Thus, as a companion to 
“ Flora’s Timepiece,’’ an ingenious botanist has 
constructed a scale of plants, which may constitute 
**Flora’s Weatherglass.’"* By observation of 


* As a pendant to these, we might add “ Flora’s Pro- 
hetic Almanac,” for the Euphorbia olecefolia hangs down 
its head all winter, and announces the return of spring by 





cases we are furnished with a most decided answer 


lifting it up again. 
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SPONTANEOUS MOTION. 93 


these plants, the advent of rain or moist air may be 

retty accurately prognosticated. A few will re- 
fuse to close at night if it is about to rain on the 
morrow, as if anxious to greet the friendly power ; 
while others, of a more timid character, wil] not un- 
close their flowers in the prospect of wet. The 


the surface of the stigma, becoming the involuntary 
medium of communicating the fertilizing influence 
from the one to the other. 

The spores or sporules of the conferve, soon 
after their first formation, execute movements 
in water bearing the most vivid analogy to the cil- 


little snowdrop safely shuts up its humble flower |iary motion of the embryo mussel, described in No. 


before the storm; but, as Macculloch observes, itis 
a remarkable cireumstance that, if it is covered 
by the shelter of a bush, it makes no attempt to 
close, while its less fortunate companions around it 
are all firmly shut up. _ The plants whose leaves 
fold up at night are few in number, and are confined 
chiefly to the leguminose and oscalidex. It is even, 
in these orders, more frequent to find this peculiari- 
ty existing in the leaflets than in the proper leaves 
of the plant. In a few instances, this motion is 
due simply to a hygrometric condition of the alr, 
affecting their tissues, as it does other inanimate 
objects : these are exceptions to an otherwise gen- 
eral rule. 

Spontaneous motions, to a remarkable degree, 
are to be discovered in plants at that which forms 
the highest point of vegetable vigor—the period 
when the functions of their flowers are about to be 
completed. It has been long known that the fila- 
ments of the flower of the common berberry rise up 
and strike the stigma with their anthers upon the 
slightest irritation : the anthers lie in the concavity 
of the petals, and could never approach the stigma, 
were it not that the busy insect, in its search for 
honey, provokes the irritability of the stamina, and 
thus secures the impregnation of the seed. In the 
monk’s-hood, it is stated that each of the stamina is 
inclined to the stigma in succession, with the utmost 
regularity, for seven or eight days. The stamina 
of the golden amaryllis are constantly agitated 
throughout the whole period of fecundation. The 
zenus styridium possess a spontaneous motion of a 
more striking character. So long as the flower is 
immature, the pistil is immovable ; but as soon as 
it is perfected, if this column is irritated by a 
needle, it throws itself from the one to the other 
side of the flower with considerable force ; but in a 
short time it reeovers its original position. These 
movements may be repeatedly produced by the same 
means. It has been prettily, and not improbably 
conjectured, that this remarkable irritability was in- 
tended to enable the flower to cast off any insect 
intruder which might attempt to insinuate itself 
into it. The stamina of the cactus tuna, or Indian 
fig, when gently scratched with a needle’s point, 
gradually take, from the erect, a recumbent posi- 
tion, and crouch down together at the bottom of the 
flower, as if withdrawing from the injury. The 
flaments of the geranium bow forwards, so as to 
place the anthers upon the stigma. 

It has been not long since related that there is a 
plant growing in the Swan river colony possessing 
yet more extraordinary powers of motion. Its 
flowers are of an anomalous structure, and it would 
seem that the anthers form the superior, and the 
stigma the inferior lids of a kind of box. The 
upper lid does net touch the under, but is connected 
to it by a hinge : they remain apart until some in- 
sect lights upon the flower ; the lid then instantly 
closes over it, and keeps it prisoner so long as it is 
turbulent and buzzes about : when it is quite still, 
the lid uneloses, and suffers it to depart from its 
vegetable lock-up : if, however, the lid fails in cap- 
turing the trespasser, it rises again in anticipation 
of anew-comer. In this case the insect, by bust- 


128 of our present series. The pollen tubes of 
the asclepiadew pierce the walls of their enclosing 
cell, and succeed in reaching the stigma whereso- 
ever it may be situated. 

There is yet another class of movements, in the 
parts of vegetables, which surpasses all the rest in the 
singularity of its appearance, and in the difficulty of 
discovering any exciting cause for it. The sensi- 
tive plant forms one of the nearest of the approaches 
to animal life to be found in the vegetable kingdom, 
being endowed with the faculty of what may be 
called sensation, if the most striking evidence of 
feeling—retirement from injury—is to be recognized 
under such a head. The species commonly known 
as the sensitive plant is the Mimosa pudica. When 
one of its leaflets is touched, it, with its fellow, clos- 
es soon after, and both fold up: this is followed by 
the closure and folding up of the next pair of leaf- 
lets, and subsequently of all the leaflets on the 
same stock, while the stalk itself then droops and 
bends down at an articulation which has the effect 
of a hinge. If the shock communicated to the 
| plant is pretty sharp, the same consequences take 
place throughout the whole of its leaves, and leaf- 
|stalks, and it is, to speak comparatively, of a rapid 
character. The position then assumed is identical 
with that which the plant takes at night. The 
more healthy the plant, and the more elevated the 
temperature of the stove, the more active and life- 
like are the motions. The plant also seems to 
respond to these apparent injuries more quickly in 
the morning, and at noon, than at a later period of 
the day. After atime, it redpens its leaves, and 
the stock lifts up its head, when we may again of- 
fend it, and cause a second occurrence of the move- 
ment: but this irritability is soon exhausted, and 
then requires a period of repose for its restoration. 
A curious experiment was once made with one of 
these plants. It was taken out in a carriage, in full 
vigor, but as soon as the vehicle began to move over 
a rough pavement, it drooped its leaves, and was 
affected throughout; but on the journey, it at 
length seemed to have accommodated itself to the 
motion, and resumed all its former appearance ; a 
fact which speaks volumes in favor of the voluntary 
'and sensorial character of this singular attribute— 
spontaneous motion. 

We have another familiarly known instance in 
the dioncea muscipula, Venus’ fly-trap, a native of 
Canada, spreading upon the pr the peculiar 
leaves which have originated its name. They are 
provided with teeth, and have the appearance of a 
rat-trap—a comparison which applies to their fune- 
tion as well. When the insect alights upon the 
leaf, and touches its midrib, it is instantly caught 
by the springing up of the lateral valves of the 
leaf; and so great is the force and velocity of this 
act, that the fly is crushed to death. There has 
been an ingenious surmise that the object of this 
contrivance is to furnish the plant with a species of 
food for which it seems to entertain this extraordi- 
nary predilection. There is a humble, and, by con- 
trast, a feeble instance ofa similar nature in a little 
British plant called the sun-dew, found growing in 
i bogs and wet heaths, the leaves of which are cov- 
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escape of the insects alighting upon them, and these 
are subsequently further secured by the leaves 
slowly folding over them. 

Decandolle tells us that there is a species of 
acacia, a native of Senegal, which goes by a name 
corresponding to ‘‘ Good morning :’’ because, when 
touched, its leaves bow down as if to salute those 
who touch them. There is also a plant, a native 
of Dominica, called ‘ the sentinel,’’ from the fact 
that its leaves keep up, as it were, a constant 
watch : one of them is always on the gui vive; the 
leaf is bent down, then rises and assumes its erect 
position, and there is an uninterrupted succession 
of such evolutions in this curious plant to the ample 
justification of its appropriate title. 

Of all the wonderful movements in plants, there 
is not one which excites more astonishment than 
that of the Desmodium, or Hedysarum gyrans; we 
could not find a more appropriate name for it than 
the ‘‘ vegetable chronometer.’’ Its habitat is the 
banks of the river Ganges, where, indeed, ander 
the fostering influence of the fertilizing mud, the 
humid air, and the fervid sun, it is alone to be found 
in the plenary enjoyment of its remarkable powers. 
Beneath the slanting sunbeam and the muddled air 
of our own climate, even in our best stoves, the 
movement, there so vigorous, dwindles to feeble 
agitation—sufficiently remarkable, however, to 
make it one of the curiosities of the conservatory. 
It requires a temperature exceeding 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit for the full development of its mobile 
powers. 

The lateral leaflets of the plant are in perpetual 
motion under favorable conditions—a motion of a pe- 
riodic character. One leaflet will rise until it at- 
tains a considerable angle, and then, by a succession 
of little starts, comparable to the intermitting mo- 
tion of the seconds hand of a watch, it is depressed 
to an equal angle, and then begins to rise. While 
one leaflet rises, its fellow falls, and between them 
they keep a continual oscillatory motion. This 
movement does not cease during the night: in fact, 
in its own climate, it has a fair title to the perpetual 
motion award. It is remarkable that, even if the 
leaf is held between the finger and thumb, and 
forcibly prevented from moving, it will, as soon as 
it is set at liberty, immediately recommence its 
movements, and with accelerated velocity, as if the 

ower had been accumulating during the interval. 

he direct rays of the sun, or movements in the at- 
mosphere, are not the causes of, neither are co- 
operative with, any other cause of these movements, 
as they are most lively in the shade, and when the 
atmosphere of the stove is perfectly still. 

The last example to be here enumerated, ap- 
proaches in its character so nearly the motions of 
the humblest members of the animal seale—animal- 
cule—that it is really hard to call it anything 
else than a vital phenomenon: it is the motion of 
the oscillatoria, a genus of conferve. Upon the 
field of the microscope thcy appear like an infinite 
multitude of filaments, having a greenish cast, in- 
tersected by many articulations or divisions. They 
are seen to twist about from right to left, in a man- 
ner bearing the most direct resemblance to the 
writhings of worms. They travel, when uncon- 
strained, to distances many times their own length, 


It remains briefly to indicate the existence of 
what may be called movements in closed cells jy 
vegetables. In the Cheledonium majus, a peculiar 
vibratory motion has been detected, affecting the 
icles of its yellow sap. This is destroyed 
y cold, and is subject to a curious intermittence jn 
the occurrence of the vibrations. The chara, an 
aquatic _— affords us the best known example of 
this kind of motion ; its stem is formed of elongated 
cells, which, under microscopic examination, are 
found to contain a transparent liquid, with globules 
floating in it: these globules move up one side of 
the cell and down the other, in a continual circuit, 
the motion in each cell being independent of that 
in immediate relation to it. No cause has hitherto 
been distinctly assigned to this phenomenon—it \s 
one which obtairs in many aquatic plants. The 
globules are believed to be starch vesicles. 

The sertularia, campanularia, and tubularia, 
among polypes, possess a circulation which has 
some resemblance to the above. A current of 
granular particles, having a motion like that of sand 
in an hour-glass, has been discovered to set along 
the axis of the tube, forming portions of the stem 
and branches, to continue in one direction for a 
short time, then immediately to return in the oppo- 
site. Sometimes the granules have a vibraung 
dancing motion: in the tubularia, a current sets up 
one side of the tube and down the other, as in the 
chara. 

The cases just cited bring us to the confines of 
the two kingdoms. They have been quoted, not 
as instances of a motion strictly deserving the epi- 
thet ‘‘ spontaneous,”’ but to show that the distine- 
tive characters of each, with immediate reference to 
the attribute in question, are so finely shaded into 
one another, as to defy all attempts at an artificis 
se tion. 

tis hoped that motions sufficiently singular in 
themselves, but of a mechanical, and a purely me- 
chanical character, will not be confounded, as they 
too commonly are, with the kind of movement her 
described. Thus the spring and detent of some 
seed-vessels the hygrometric closure of some flower 
—everlasting flowers, for instanee—will open av 
close for many years after they are dead, if alter. 
nately exposed to moist and dry air. The forcible 
action of the squirting cueumber—Momordica el:- 
terium—the up-tendency of the iridaceous corm, 
however deep it is buried, and the upward rising oi 
the roots in palm-trees, are curious and interesting 
in themselves, as evidences of the effects of certain 
= laws, but are not to be reckoned in physw- 
ogical importance with the simple act of tl 
— snowdrop—an intuitive avoidance 0! 
evil. 

In many of the spontaneous motions here env- 
merated, we are permitted to discover the inme- 
diate end which they serve ; for others we are sii! 
unable to assign a cause or an object. It would 
not be the least important of the ends served, if, by 
the demonstration of a power of motion of inseruts- 
ble origin, we might be taught that the resources 
of the Divine architect are deeper and richer thao 
the narrow confines of our too conceited philosophy 
can circumscribe, and than, moreover, in our inves 
tigations into his handiwork, we are at all times 
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DURABILITY OF TIMBER IN A WET STATE, 


« In digging away the foundations of old Savoy 
Palace, London, which was built six hundred and 
fifty years ago, the whole of the piles, consisting 
of oak, elm, beach, and chestnut, were found in a 

srfect state of soundness, as also was the plank- 
ing which covered the pile heads.’’ 

‘This paragraph is taken from an English paper. 
The pa ne swamps of Cape May afford even more 
remarkable proofs of the durability of timber in a 
wet state. 

On the north side of Maurice River Creek the 
meadows and cedar swamps, as far up as the fast 
land, are filled with buried cedars to an unknown 
depth. In 1814 or 1815 an attempt was made to 
sink a well curb near to Dennis Creek Landing, 
but, after encountering much difficulty in cutting 
through a number of logs, the workmen were at 
jast compelled to give up the attempt by finding, at 
the depth of twenty feet, a compact mass of cedar 
logs. 

it isa constant business near Dennis Creek to 
“ mine cedar shingles.’’ This is done by probing 
the soft mad of the swamps with poles, for the 
purpose of discovering buried cedar timber ; and 
when a log is found the mud is cleared off, the log 
cut up into proper lengths with a long one-handled 
saw, and these Jengths split up into shingles and 
carried out of the swamp ready for sale. This 
kind of work gives constant employment to a large 
number of hands. The trees found are from four 
to five feet in diameter ; they lie in every possible 
position, and some of them seem to have been 
buried for many centuries. Thus, stumps of trees 
which have grown to a great age, and which have 
been decaying a century, are found standing in the 
place in which they grew, while the trunks of very 
aged cedars are lying horizontally under their! 
roots. One of these instances is thus described to 
us, in & manuscript from Dr. Bresley, of Dennis 
Creek, who has himself ‘* mined’’ many thousand 
cedar shingles, and is now engaged in the busi- 
ness: * T have in my mine a cedar some two and a 
half feet over, under a large cedar stump six feet 
in diameter. Upon counting the annual growths of 
the stump, I found there were thirty of them in an 
inch; so that there were 1,080 in the three feet 
from the centre to the outside of the tree. The 
stump must thus have been 1080 years in growing. 
To all appearance, the tree to which it belonged 
has been dead for centuries ; for, after a stump in 
‘hese meadows decays down to the wet, there is no 
more deeay—none, at least, that is perceptible. 
Now, we have 1080 years for the growth of the 
stump, and 500 for its decay, and 500 for the 
growth of the tree under it; for this must have 
crown and fallen before the tree to which the 
stump belonged sprouted. We are thus carried 
‘wk for the term of perhaps 2,000 years, of which 
1,500 are determined, beyond question, by the 
growth of the trees.’” 

The better opinion is, that these trees have 
gradually sunk through the soft mud of the 
swamps, after having attained their growth and 
fallen. Many, however, have decayed in their 
erect position, for the swamps are full of stumps 
standing as they grew. 

Within a short distance of the mouth of Dennis 
Creek, and about three miles from any growing 
timber, can be seen at low water, in the bed of the 
stream, numerous cedar and pine stumps, about 


bark still adhering to some, when the mud is re- 
moved. As one passes up the creek a few miles 
the stamps approach the surface, and near the 
edge of the live swamps they become very numer- 
ous.— Trenton Gazette. 





From the N. Y. Mirror. 
SAMUEL LOVER. 


Mr. Lover, the Irish novelist, poet, painter, 
dramatist, and, we believe, actor, has arrived in 
this city. He has already received from a portion 
of the press the courtesy due to his distinguished 
reputation. As the author of Rory O’More, Handy 
Andy, and £. S. D., as well as of several success- 
ful dramatic productions acted by Power, and of 
songs which are known everywhere, America, hav- 
ing paid him nothing in the shape of copyright, 
should eagerly welcome any opportunity to make 
him amends. The day will come, we trust, that 
whenever a copy of one of Mr. Lover’s books is 
sold in this country, he will receive the author's 
tithe, and in like manner with his plays and songs. 
In the mean time, the public may flock to hear him 
sing these very songs, and tell some of the anec- 
dotes which give so much life to his novels. It is 
Mr. Lover’s intention. we understand, to give a 
series of ‘‘ Irish evenings,”’ illustrative of the song 
and humor of his countrymen. They will doubt- 
less assume the form of a most refined and attrac- 
tive entertainment. 

To the Editor of The Tribune : 

Lover is, as you know, the writer of songs equal 
(quite equal, I think) to any of Burns’. He is the 
author of tales of humor, in a vein in which he has 
no equal. His songs are sct to his own music, of a 
twin genius with the words it fuses. His power 
of narration is peeuliar and irresistible. His com- 
mand of that fickle drawbridge between tears and 
laughter—that ticklish chasm across which touch 
mirth and pathos—is complete and wonderful. 
He is, besides, a most successful play-writer, 
and one of the best miniature painters living. He 
is a Crichton of the arts of joyance for eye and ear. 
But it is not of his many gifts that I am now partic- 
ularly aiming to remind your readers. 

In his personal appearance Lover has no smack 
of superfine clay. He looks made out of the fresh 
turf of his country, sound, honest and natural. He 
is careless in his dress, a little absent in his gait 
and manner, just short and round enough to let his 
atmosphere of fun roll easily about him, and if 
frayed at all in the thread of his nature, a little 
marked with an expression of care—the result of 
years of anxieties for the support of a very interest- 
ing family. His features seem to use his counte- 
nance as a hussar does his jacket—wearing it 
loosely till wanted—and a more mobile, nervous, 
changing set of lineaments never played. photograph 
toa soul within. There is always about him the 
modest unconsciousness of 2 man who feels that he 
ean always employ his thoughts better than upon 
himself, and he therefore easily slips himself off, 
and becomes the spirit of his song or story. He 
does nothing like an actor. If you had heard him 
singing the same song, by chance, at an Inn, you 
would have taken him to be a jewel of a good fel- 
low, of a taste and talent deliciously peculiar and 
natural, but who would spoil at once with being 
found out by a connoisseur and told of his merits. 
He is the soul of pure, sweet, truthful Trish nature, 
though with the difference from others, that, while 





six feet below the surface of the meadow, with the 


he represents it truly, and is a piece of it himself, 
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he has also the genius to create what inspires it. 
‘To an appreciative mind, it, of course, adds power- 
fully to the influence of a song, that the singer 
himself conceived the sweet thought, put it into 
words and melted it into music. 

Lover is so genuine a piece of exuberantly gifted 
Nature, still unspoiled from the hand of God—that 
the appeal for appreciation of him is to that within 
us which is deeper than nationality or fashion—to 
our freshest and most unsunned fountain of human 
liking. He has been recognized and admired, fer 
his nature, in the most artificial society of the 
world. It would be strange, indeed, if he should 
find himself farther from appreciation of it, in a new 
republic. 

have given you no idea of his peculiar style, 
but have endeavored only to say what was not 
likely to be said soon enough by those unacquainted 

with him. 
Yours truly, Ww. 





THE DUKE AND THE OPERA. 


Tue hero of Waterloo is one of the most con- 
stant habitués of the Opera. Can life present a 
stronger contrast than that exhibited by his noble 
aspect, his white hairs, the glorious recollections 
that surround his name, to the frivolities of fantas- 
tic ballets? Can he spend the evening of his hon- 
ored life more unprofitably than in gazing on scenes 
in which he can have no interest, in listening to 
sounds to which he is indifferent? What connec- 
tion can there be between the labors of his past 
life, the toils of his campaigns, the hazards of his 
bloody combats, and the faded graces of Taglioni, 
or the meretricious allurements of Cerito ? Seu 
leon at St. Helena shows a finer picture to the 
mind than Wellington caged in his opera-box, lis- 
tening, happily somewhat dull in hearing, to the 
hoarse bawling of Fornasari! Does he go there 
night after night for fashion, or for pleasure! Is 
his mind so vacant that it requires amusement! Is 
his time so little occupied that he is devoured by 
ennui? 

Who shall answer these questions? Who shall 
dare to pass judgment on a character so illustri- 
ous’ Who shall even venture to arraign or to 
excuse his actions’ Yet, it may not be presump- 
tuous, if it be admitted they are singular, to seek a 
key to them. 

The duke does nothing without a motive, nothing 
without thought. ‘This is his distinctive character, 
that his mind is always wakeful, and so piercing 
and comprehensive that it pervades every fibre of 
his sentient being, and rules the slightest motion 
of his frame. He does nothing unconsciously. 

The duke is the same man in his opera-box as, 
when in the plains of Vittoria, his eagle eye caught 
the false movement of the French battalions, and 
poured his army on the instant to overwhelm and 
destroy them—the sare as when, on the heights 
of Waterloo, he watched for the coming of the 
Prussians, and saw with an anxious but unshaken 
soul his squares swept by the ruthless fire of the 
French artillery. 






THE DUKE AND THE OPERA. 





his faculties of patience have another worle for 
their development ; that is all. To him it is indif- 
ferent whether he listens to the war of a thousand 
cannon or to the strains of Grisi and Mario. He 
has no choice. Duty is the grand sentiment of his 
existence. It kept him in the Peninsular, when, 
contending with his mighty foe, he was assailed at 
home with all the malice of faction, and now jt 
takes him to routs and operas. Did it require him 
to be fastened to Damien's bed, he would obey its 
mandates without a murmur. 

It is now his duty to bear his part in civil Jife— 
to lend the lustre of his presence to his sovereign’s 
court—to share in her pleasures—to show an inter- 
est in her pursuits. Duty is from him a magica] 
word, the sentiment of his existence ; he has braved 
death for its sake a thousand times, and still lives 
only to show his devotion to it. 

The same in peace as in war, he is never ill, 

never wanting ; he is never too early or too late. 
With what a contemptuous feeling must he hear 
people talk of pleasure: he to whom it matters 
nothing whether, on rising from his hard pallet to- 
morrow, he receives an invitation for a court ball, 
or is appointed to command once again in the Pen- 
insular ! 
When the queen indulges her fancy with some 
palace masquing, the duke, in the exact costum 
prescribed, with powdered peruke, with unaccus- 
tomed garments, is at the palace to the moment. 
If there is a cartoon exhibition, he reviews the pic- 
tures as though he really took an interest in all the 
allegorical devices presented to his view. He 
misses none of the Egyptian-hall exhibitions— 
none, we mean, that position in society calls on hin 
to notice. It is his part not to disavow merit, but 
to assist in its exaltation when recognized. He 
makes a present to Tom Thumb, he records lis 
opinion of the euphonia. If he is at the Oper 
ballet late on Saturday night, he is at the Roys! 
Chapel, St. James’, early on Sunday morning. 
Heaven knows! May we always hold charitab) 
judgments! He may esteem one duty of as mucii 
importance as the other. 

One other great hero was nurtured by the |o=t 
war, whose glory will not pale when brought | 
contact with that of Wellington. Duty was wit 
him, too, the ruling sentiment of his life—more, : 
was with hima passion, and he died while exalt 
ing it as the grandest aim of life. Yet we cannot 
imagine Nelson acting the part of our Wellington. 
We cannot believe that his fiery spirit could hay 
been purified to such an utter abnegation of sell 
We cannot conceive that he, in his respect fir 
duty, would ever have lost all his individuality, « 
his vehemence of feeling, even all his ardent de- 
sire for renown. Had Nelson lived he could never 
have been what Wellington is now. 

If it be glorious for man to throw off all th: 
weakness and failings of his nature, and to appe 
as the embodiment of abstract quality, the hero o! 
Waterloo—apart from his military fame—has 
achieved a grand title to distinction. In his ei, 
as in his martial career, he appears unaffected by 
the weaknesses of humanity, the representative 0! 








The scene has changed. His sense of duty and 






the first principle of social life—duty.— Britannia. 
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From the Spectator. 
PROGRESS OF IRELAND. 


Tue condition of Ireland has impressed the 
Morsing Chronicle with the most singular and con- 
flicting feelings. According to our contemporary, 
that condition ‘* begins to excite serious doubts 
whether the government may not have done more 
harm than good’’ by interfering to supply the peo- 
ple with food. ‘That which seems to have awak- 
ened the fears of the writer is the necessity for 
further aid. The nature of his alarm is altogether 
strange, and, as it appears to us, groundless. 

The doubter fully recognizes the emergency 
under which gevernment acted: speaking of the 
disease in the potato crop, which ‘bore all the 
character of a sad and fatal disaster in Ireland,’’ he 


says— 

‘In England the potato bore but a small pro- 
portion to the whole food of the people ; and good 
trade, with full wages, promised abundance of 
means to purchase the other necessaries of life ; but 
in Ireland each man's own plot of potatoes consti- 
tuted the sole dependence of entire districts ; and 
these gone, the last hope of subsistence fled with 
them. Ireland, moreover, was unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced : the plot of potatoes was not alone the 
sole source of food, it was the sole field of employ- 
ment.”’ ‘To such a country it might even have 
been doubted if the temptations which such a 
threatened scarcity would usually hold out would 
tempt commercial enterprise and capital to its aid. 
The merchant speculates not only on the demand, 
but also on the means of payment. Altogether, 
therefore, it would be difficult to conceive so strong 
a case to justify a government in stepping out of its 
usual course, and making an extraordinary effort to 
save a whole people from starvation. Indian corn 
was imported with the capital of the exchequer.”’ 

This aid it is which begins to excite doubts— 

“The extent to which public money has been 
expended in Ireland during the last year, not real- 
ly in employing the people, but literally in feeding 
them, is but little known, we apprehend, in this | 
country. But just in proportion as means have 
been furnished gratuitously, independent exertion 
has been relinquished. * * * It is the most 
remarkable fact connected with the history of Ire- 





land during the past year, that even the railways | 
which have there been in the course of construc- | 
tion have experienced the greatest difficulty in pro- 
curing sufficient continuous and steady labor.  Itis | 
no less singular, that in a year of so much do- 
mestic dearth, there has been less emigration to 
England than in any former season ; and it is a| 
still more startling fact, that in this year of suffer-| 
ing in Treland, when such extraordinary efforts, 
have been made by the executive to save a perishing 
people, neither haymakers nor reapers have come | 
from Ireland. * * * Noris it, alas! that the} 
Irish have better prospects now, independently of 
their casual labor, than they had last year. On the 
contrary they are infinitely worse. Last year the 
potato crop failed: this year it is one universal | 
blank; it is annihilated. * * * Ata moment 
when the Irish should be making the greatest exer- 
tion, they seem to be making none. What, then 
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small provision-dealers in Ireland could not with- 
stand the powerful competition of the government 
granaries. * * * ‘The little and constant deal- 
ers who purvey for the public were ruined, and left 
the government, in many instances, in the undispu- 
ted possession of the market. But will the govern- 
ment keep the market? Can they keep it? It is 
the beginning of a system at once degrading to the 
people to endure and impossible for the government 
to sustain.”’ 

Are we to infer from these gloomy forebodings 
that ‘the late government” ought not to have in- 
terfered, but ought to have left the remedy to the 
working of pure political economy’ We fear that 
pure political economy would have done very little 
to aid in supplying the food to relieve starvation 
Political economy, like tonie medicine or dietetics, is 
of no undoubted virtue for a sudden emergency. 
The case described in the first extract above forbade 
all hesitation ; it demanded instant action; and we 
must regard the evil consequences, if there have 
been such, as things not to have been avoided—not 
now to repine at, but manfully to encounter with 
correctives. The censor appears to think that there 
was a needless fright : that it would have been best 
to leave the Irishman to the slower but surer and 
healthier means of bettering his condition by inde- 
pendent industry. But no plan of independent in- 
dustry could have brought food to the multitude, 
where the customary article of food was wholl 
wanting and there was no money to buy others. It 
was not the food for next year that was in question, 
but the food from day today. It is a burlesque 
on political economy to preach independent exer- 
tion to a man actually sinking under the pangs of 
hunger. 

England herself would have been injured most 
seriously by neglect of Ireland. The Morning 
Chronicle tells us that double the number of reap- 
ers was expected over this year: so, had Ireland 
been left to starve, a double allowance of that half 
pauper class, enfeebled by want of food, therefore 
doubly helpless and uncertain in their industry, 
would have been thrown upon the rural districts of 
Great Britain, or would have thronged the ports of 
migration. What would the English laborer have 
said to it? Oh! pure political economy would say, 
he must have been content to meet the wholesome 
exposure to competition. We doubt the advantage 
of any such contest, of any such migration as that 
of the Irish reapers to this country. What would 
be the effect of its absence in England’ Why, on 
the one hand, its effect would be to raise agricultu- 
ral wages, on the other, to set the agricultural em- 
ployers on finding better means of economizing 
labor by the help of machinery. The incursions of 
the unsettled Irish laborers have helped to beat 
down the level of wages in this country, without 
bringing the slightest improvement to our modes of 
agriculture. Ireland herself can derive no perma- 
nent and fructifying benefit from so irregular a 
draught upon the labor-market. She has harvests 
of her own to reap. The migration is a sign of 
the very worst state of society—that in which the 
means of subsistence actually fall short even of ab- 
solute necessity. It is because the Irish are already 
reduced to the ‘‘ coarsest kind of food’’—because 





will be the value of the aid doled out to them by the | they cannot fall upon anything easier and cheaper 
government during the last year, if it have deprived | to obtain than potatoes, and because they have not 
them of the motive to personal and independent ex-| enough even of those—that they must perforce 
ertion for the future’ But, moreover, the policy | leave home and contend with the English laborer 


| ofthe late government is showing itself in other! for part of his scanty means. To do so, the Irishman 


ways to have been equally mischievous. 
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to keep his habits unsettled and irregular. The fail- 

ure of the potato crop obliged government to inter- 

fere : of course it would not have been decent to keep 

down the supply of food to the verge of starvation ; 

there was enough; and as there was food on the 

- the Irish laborer was not obliged to go to 
ngland to seek it. 

The reluctance to work upon railways is to be 
regretted. But is it true? At what wages was 
the employment offered? at such rates as to secure 
a better scale of subsistence than that furnished by 
the bounty of government? If not, there is nothing 
to wonder at, but merely to observe as the legiti- 
mate result of circumstances ; for it is a truism to 
say that the common herd of men do not act upon 
principle, but are acted upon by their circumstan- 
ces; and you could not expect an Irish laborer to 
work on a railway for rotten potatoes when he 
could get maize for doing nothing, because the de- 
sired course was ‘“independent,” or calculated to 
advance the enduring interests of his race. 

But, assuming that the reluctance to work was 
culpable as it could be, we cannot regard it as worse 
than an inevitable consequence of an inevitable re- 
sort to eleemosynary aid. Last year government 
had to meet the difficulty of providing food for the 
people : when the time comes for withdrawing that 
aid, government will certainly have to encounter 
the difficulty of weaning the people from such reli- 
ance; but what then’! One difficulty follows 
another er necessitate rei. In countries troubled 
with drought, rain is apt to be attended by floods ; 
but the foreknowledge that water will become “a 
drug’’ and * a nuisance”’ does not diminish the fer- 
vor of the prayers for that rain which is the prime 
necessity. Each day’s difficulty must be met at the 
time. 

As to the future, it is crowded with further diffi- 
culties, but not with causes for despair. This 
second failure of the potato crop is, no doubt, a for- 
midable visitation ; yet is it most salutary. Had it 
not happened, we might have grown reconciled to 
the potato as a national food; which the root is 
evidently unfitted to be. The second failure ought 
to teach us that the use of the plant as a staple of 
national subsistence should be fet abolished. 
The food of Ireland must be changed. Well, we 
have half done it. If more help be needed, more 
help will undoubtedly be forthcoming. If the pro- 
cess of change be attended with collateral difficul- 
ties, with unsettlement to industry, it is no more 
than might be expected: we must anticipate such 
attendant evils, and mitigate them as best we can. 
But these smaller troubles should not distract our 
attention from the one enormous evil out of which we 
are bound to reseue the neighbor country—the 
‘*‘ annihilation” of her food ; nor from the glorious 
task which other circumstances combine to make 
possible—the endowing her with a better and a more 
trustworthy food, and also with the habits and en- 
ergies that wait upon a better-fed condition. There 
is no more cause for alarm in all this than there is 
in the fluttering of the sails when the ship is in 
stays; but there is every cause for persevering ex- 
ertion and undaunted firmness. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF A LITTLE CARPET-BAG, 


Amone the most common of street sights, is that 
of a gentleman hurrying — towards the railway 
or river, bearing with him a little carpet-bag. So 
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tention. A little carpet-bag is no more noted thay 
an umbrella or walking-stick in a man’s hand ; ay 
yet, when rat Roan it is, to our thinking, a, 
ebject of ne ordinary interest. We feel no enyy 
fur the man on whom has devolved the charge of | 
heap of luggage. The anxiety attending sy¢) 
roperty outweighs the pleasure of its possessiq,, 
ut a man with a little carpet-bag is one in to 
thousand. He is —— the most perfect type o/ 
independence extant. e can snap his fingers in ty 
face of Highland porter extortionate. No trotiing 
urchin is idle enough to solicit the carrying of x, 
slight a burden. While other passengers, by coc) 
or railway, are looking after their trunks and trap. 
pings, he enters, and has the best seat. He aj) 
his ** little all’’ never part company. On arriving 
at their destination, they are off with the jaunty 
swagger of unencumbered bachelorhood! In cop. 
templating a gentleman with a carpet-bag, we ay 
struck, to a certain extent, with an idea of dispro. 
rtion; but the balance is all on the easy side 
here is far too little to constitute a burden, and 
and yet there is enough to indicate wants attend 
to, and comforts supplied. No man with a |i) 
earpet-bag in hand has his last shirt on his back 
Neither is it probable that his beard can sutley 
from slovenly overgrowth. When he retires » 
night, the presumption is, that it will be in the 
midst of comfortable and cozy night-gear. A |iti\ 
carpet-bag is almost always indicative of a short and 
pleasurable excursion. No painful ideas of stormy 
seas or dreadful accidents on far-off railway lines 
are suggested by it. Distance is sometimes poct- 
ically measured by ‘‘a small bird's flutter,” or 
““two smokes of a pipe,’’ or some such shad 
owy, though not altogether indefinite phrase. Why 
may not time, in like manner, be measured by two 
shirts? A gentleman with a little carpet-bag may 
be said to contemplate about a couple of shurts’ 
absence from home.— Glasgow Citizen. 





“] prytnee deliver them like a man of this 
world,” says Falstaff to Pistol, when the latter 
was charged with the ‘ happy news of price” oi 
the king’s death ; and this delivery is not only « 
touchstone of style, but of the cast of genius. The 
style may vary hom the loftiest flight of Shakspear 
to the humblest writer of sensible prose, and ty 
mind exhibit extremes as wide apart; but a wnter 
who observes a due proportion between his thoughts 
and his expressions, who allows his ideas to color 
his diction, instead of swelling his diction with the 
view of exalting his ideas, is ‘‘a man of ths 
world.”” He may not be true in his exhibitions— 
** For what is truth?’ But he reflects things such 
as he sees or thinks them; and according to their 
character and his own will be the durability of his 
work. On the other hand, the rhetorician looks 
more to his words than his matter; and even his 
matter is less selected for its own qualities than ils 
capabilities for writing. Many men of talent be- 
long to this school ; which produces works of great 
power and success, from the ‘* King Cambyses 
vein”? upwards; but one characteristic pervades 
them all—effect is substituted for reality ; and that 
effect is sought either by selecting the peculiariues 
and exceptions of nature, or by endeavoring through 
the means of style to produce a something greater, 
not always than the nature itself contains, but than 
the writer can see in it.—Spctator. 
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From Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
The Use of the Body in relation to Mind. By 
Georce Moore, M. D. Longman, Brown, and 
Co. 


We are not among the class that the author of 
the present volume thinks will bring against him 
the imputation of assuming the clerical character. 
On the contrary, we deem his chosen subject one it 


well becomes every man to consider; though not! 


free from apprehension that such a complicated 
mass of matter as the question involves holds much 
uncertainly in the absence of positive demonstra- 
tion, so that in minds not disposed to take a good 
deal for granted, the laudable desire of the author 
may not be productive of the benefit he anticipates. 





There is a difficulty in dealing too with opposite 
qualities, blended together in the way spirit and) 
materiality exist in the human frame. There is so 
much of each attached to separate ends, those of the | 
body for bodily use alone, and of the mind or spirit 
subservient only to a spiritual end, that diserimina- 
tion becomes a task of difficulty. Yet if we are 
to be daunted by obstacles of seeming moment in 
our undertakings, we shall scarcely achieve the la- 
bors necessary to existence. No such considera- 
tions, however, predominate where the object is to 
interest man in what appertains to his own nature, 
and to excite attention and promote investigation, 
rather, under the means proffered, than by the re- 
jection of anything because doubt intervenes. 

With most of the physical phenomena introduced 
by Dr. Moore, well-read persons are at present 
familiar. Dr. Moore's object is most praiseworthy ; 
it is, in fact, to direct through nature up to nature's 
God. He accordingly begins his work by showing 
how the blood is produced, and how the germ be- 
comes a living thing, the dwelling of a distinct 
spirit.—Thus opening the relation of body with 
mind. 


LAW OF BEING. 


‘But we must not confound the blind law, by 
which atoms take their places to form organisms, a 
law which is probably chemical, with the operation 
of a power consciously at work. Yet chemical ac- 
tion Is never accidental or fortuitous, it is always 
acting to an end; but we must distinguish the 
forces employed in developing a body for the ac- 
commodation of a soul, from the soul itself. In the 
body many forces are at work together, under a 
common law, but the conscious being is not mani-' 
fested in it till the end of that law is in some! 
measure fulfilled ; for the pur is to prepare a 
body for a conscious being. But the soul resides 
in it without interfering with the creative and for- 
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capable of desiring its own gratification. Desire is 
never felt without an excitation of organism, but 
then the individual being, that is conscious of im- 
pression, not the instrument, is the subject of desire 
and gratification. Will is not the action of an or- 
gan, but of the soul, and although the habitual in- 
dulgence of a passion promotes the development of 
that part of the nervous system called into action, 
it does not follow that a full development shall lead 
to its full exercise—far otherwise—mind has a 
restraining as well as an exciting power. Even ac- 
cording to phrenologists, the large destructiveness 
of Spurzheim, for instance, was controlled by his 
moral habits or associations, and yet many a man 
with larger moral organs, (to speak phrenologically ,) 
and less destructiveness, has been a murderer. 
What does this prove! Certainly not that a man’s 
moral character is decided by the balance of his 
brains, but by the state of his soul as regards 
knowledge and affection.”’ 

Life, irritability, and sensibility, are considered, 
and their mental control, of some observations under 
which heads we doubt the soundness. It is the 
misfortune, in handling subjects so complex as the 
present, that a vast deal must be taken on credit. 
Our author, we observe, is somewhat indulgent to 
mesmerism. Excessive mental cultivation had, it 
seems, been reported to cause an increase of dropsy 
of the brain in children, which Dr. Moore, appar- 
ently with justice, controverts. ‘The following re- 
marks are truly just and highly valuable. 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 


‘If we would avoid injuring a soul, we must 
treat the body with tenderness and wisdom. <A 
young child is a newly created spirit, introduced 
into this amazing world for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a knowledge of material things, and of sentient 
beings, by contact and sympathy. It is utterly ig- 
norant ; but, unless the brain and senses be defec- 
tive, it possesses, and by degrees can exercise, all 
the mental qualities of a philosopher, gradually be- 
coming acquainted with the properties of objects, 
both of thought and sense, by observation and ex- 
periment. All the faculties of childhood are busily 
at work as fast as they are developed, and every 
propensity is ardently seeking for indulgence. Pro- 
pensity, in short, is a bodily provocation to action ; 
and the soul must yield to it, if it knows not any 
better means of pleasure ; for the soul always does, 
and always must, aim at enjoyment. But that is 
properly found only in a suitable use of the body— 
a use for spiritual ends—Almighty benevolence has 
formed the body for happiness when rightly em- 
ployed ; and the means of that employment must 
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mative forces, and is not conscious of their existence | be provided, or activity becomes a constant perver- 
until it finds that they have been ordered to their| sion of power, and therefore a constant source of 
offices, and have built up an abode which it may | uneasiness. But as human individualism is a type 
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enjoy, without knowing how it is formed, or by 
what means it continues subservient to its will and 
pleasure.”’ 

Our author then proceeds to the fourfold nervous | 
system, that system of vibrations or electric action | 
perhaps, by which mind and body communicate | 
with each other, the intercourse being carried on 
through the senses. The nervous system of four 
sets of fibres is well known, and their connection 
with the brain; these are explained in relation to 
Will and sensation. Here, in regard to phrenology, 
Dr. Moore shows up an absurdity. 


BRAINS AND MORAL CHARACTER. 





“ Phrenologists write as if they deemed an organ 


of deity, its perfection, its full capacity for happi- 
ness, is only found in goodness and love ; there- 
fore it never can rest satisfied with its knowledge 
till all creation is completely harmonious and hap- 
py. The pure enjoyment of a human being is 
now derived through the senses, by which alone it 
obtains proof that it is in its proper place, with re- 
gard to others and its own convenience ; therefore 
its senses must be cultivated, that it may find, 
through a bodily correspondence, the fellowship it 
needs with other human beings and with nature. 
A child, with all its senses perfect, requires only 
instruction and sympathy to complete its education. 
But what a fulness of meaning lies in the word, 
education ; the leading out of an immortal being to 
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the fulfilment of its proper desires; the directing, 
by moral governance, all the faculties, affections, 
and propensities to right objects, including, of 
course, the due exercise of the organization sub- 
servient to them.” 

All happiness derived through the senses of 
sight and sound, is dependent on the vibration of 
light and air. 


SENSE OF SIGHT. 

** We possess proof of the astounding fact, that 
solar light causes a regular succession of move- 
ments in the medium through which it Ss, to 
the amount of five hundred millions of millions 
in a second ; and it is because this vibration acts 


THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE MIND. 


hopeless involuntarily sympathize. Hence the 
benefit to the mind of excursions amidst greey 
fields, gardens, woods, hills, and dales, or by the 
reat sea, with its living waves and vastness, spark. 
ing with sunbeams.”’ 

e following extract is singular, though jt; 
contents do not prove anything, except that ther 
could have been no cessation of existence in thp 
cases related. With it we must conclude a work 
evidently well-intentioned, showing a highly eujy. 
vated mind, sound professional knowledge, and , 
deep sense of religion. 

SINGULAR CASES OF SUSPENDED LIFE. 


‘* Perhaps the clearest and most positive test). 





upon something in our brain capable of vibrating 
in a corresponding ratio, that our souls are put in 
such relation to Tight that we can enjoy vision. 
The time of different colors, however, is not the 
same; our sense of sight is affected by red 458 
millions of millions of times in a second; by violet 
727 millions of times; and by yellow, 542 
millions of millions of times in a second. Of 
course, therefore, different colors differently affect 
our souls. Throughout nature, these undulations 
of light are so modified as to be productive of a vast 
variety of enjoyments to various creatures, and to 
operate in such a manner upon their nerves and fac- 
ulties as to guide them to the fulfilment of those 
desires which color and shape contribute to ex- 
cite.”” 

Mental action in the use of sight is one of the 
most pleasing of Dr. Moore’s chapters, and we 
have read it with very agreeable associations. 
The following is an extract under this head. 


VISUAL PERCEPTION. 


** A certain degree of attention to the use of the 
eye is essential to visual perception ; for if we are 
profoundly engaged in contemplating ideas, or even 
in listening to fine sounds, more especially if they 
awaken our passions, we lose sight of ocular ob- 
jects, or behold only such as fancy conjures up. 

When several objects are presented to the eye at 
the same time, as in complicated figures with un- 
defined or intricate outlines, a pleasing confusion is 
the result ; and unless we look attentively into the 
pattern, imagination and memory will supply re- 
semblances and ideas to occupy the place of that 
which is really before us. This fact was referred 
to in connection with the vagaries of reverie, but it 
is one of very extensive application in the arts, and 
assists us to understand the influence of many natu- 
ral objects on our minds, since we perceive that a 
variety of angles and curvilinear figures may be so 
artfully distributed for ornamental effect, as to 
afford incessant occupation and enjoyment to all 
persons whose habits and mental development will 
allow them properly to observe what is before their 
eyes. But this, indeed, is far from being quite 
a common endowment, for the power of observation 
under correct ideal associations characterizes minds 
of the highest genius, either for experiment, deserip- 
tion, or design. It is, however, on the play of im- 
agination amidst many undefined objects that much 
of our pleasure depends ; and on this principle the 
infinite diversity of forms and colors, interfering 
with each other, and yet harmonizing, tends to di- 
vert the soul from the visions of care, so apt to 
haunt the thoughtful, and, by withdrawing the at- 
tention from self, to fill it to overflowing with indef- 
inite delights, by suggesting a thousand ideas of 
life, action, and happiness, with which aH but the 








mony to the fact is that given by Dr. Adam Clarke, 
the learned Wesleyan, who, when relating his re. 
‘covery from drowning, stated to Dr. Lettsom, tha: 
during the period of his apparent unconsciousness |e 
felt a new kind of life. " ese are his words :— A}! 
my views and ideas seemed instantly and entirely 
changed, and I had sensations of the most perfect 
felicity that it is possible, independently of rapture, 
for the human mind to feel. I had no pain from 
the moment I was submerged; a kind of green 
color became visible to me ; a multitude of objects 
were seen, not one of which, however, bore the 
least analogy to anything I had ever beheld before.’ 
When preaching in aid of the Humane Society, a 
the City-road Chapel, in London, he said, ‘1 was 
submerged a sufficiently long time, according to my 
apprehensions and the knowledge I now have of 
aaaldens, for me to have been so completely dead 
as never more to exist in this world, had it not been 
for that Providence which, as it were, once more 
breathed into me the breath of this life.’ Mr 
Green, in his Diary, mentions a person who had 
been hung, and cut down on a reprieve, who, 
being asked what were his sensations, stated, that 
the preparations were dreadful beyond expression, 
but that on being dropped he instantly found hin- 
self amidst fields and rivers of blood, which gradv- 
ally acquired a greenish tinge. Imagining that 
he could reach a certain spot he should be easy, ! 
seemed to himself to struggle forcibly to attain 1: 
and then he felt no more. Here we find a green 
color again mentioned as the last impression on th 
mind, which perhaps may be explained on the prio- 
ciple mentioned in the chapter on light. The first 
effect of strangulation is a retardation of blood, 
which causes a red color to appear before the eye; 
but green always succeeds to red, unless the ey: 
be directed to some other color. Itis interesting to 
observe how, in the midst of the most violent 
struggle to which a human being can be subjected, 
the soul dissociates itself from the past and_ the 
present, and interprets impression in keeping with 
its desire, which seems ever to be capable of con- 
ferring a new world of thought according to its 
kind.”’ 
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USE OF THE BODY. 


Tue eloquent and amiable author of the power 
of the ** Soul over the Body,’’ has issued another 
volume on a kindred subject, The Use of the Body, 
in relation to the Mind. In this work Dr. Moore 
first considers the peculiar organization of the 
human body, to show its beautiful adaptation to the 
ends of existence ; and then passes on to a minute 
and philosophical examination of the manner 10 
whieh the mind is affected by external circun- 
stances. This subject has not been handled in the 
same way before. Always remembering that mao 
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NOVEL IMPORTATIONS. 


is chiefly important as a spiritual being, Dr. Moore 
shows how want of light, of air, of water, of food, 
may affect the mind, and how its very constitution 
may be altered by severe labor in early life, by pri- 
vation, and by want of intellectual culture. Thus 
a treatise which appears at first sight only a com- 
plement of Paley’s ** Natural Theology” is made 
ia its results to have an important bearing on those 
sanatory questions which are now prominently be- 
fore the public. Not only does Dr. Moore agree 
that ‘‘ our most important are our earliest years,”’ 
but he goes the full length of the startling conjec- 
ture of Coleridge, that ‘* the history of a man for 
the nine months preceding his lirth would probably 
be far more interesting , and contain events 0 greater 
moment than all that follow it.” We pause here 
and doubt, though the suggestion may be well 
worth following out. As an example of the effect 
of external influences on the mind, we quote some 
sentences on the relation between light and intel- 
lectual development :— 

“A tadpole confined in darkness would never 
become a frog, and an infant, being deprived of 
heaven's free light, will only grow into a shapeless 
idiot, instead of a beauteous and reasonable human 
being. Henee, in the deep damp gorges and 
ravines of the Swiss Valais, where the direct sun- 
shine searcely reaches, the hideous prevalence of 
cretinism startles the traveller. It is a strange 
melancholy idiocy. Many cretins are incapable of 
any articulate speech ; some are deaf, some blind, 
some labor under all these privations, and all are 
misshapen in almost every part of the body.” 

“| believe there is, in all places, a marked dif- 
ference in the healthiness of houses, according to 
their aspect with regard to the sun, and that those 
are decidedly the healthiest, ceteris paribus, in 
which all the rooms are, during some part of the 
day, fully exposed to the direct light. It is a well- 
known fact, that epidemics frequently attack the 
inhabitants of the shady side of a street, and totally 
exempt those of the other side ; and even in en- 
demies, such as ague, the morbid influence is often 
thus partial in its action. Sunshine is also essential 
tw the perfection of vegetation, and the water that 
hes in darkness is hard, and comparatively unfit for 
' drink ; while the stream that bears its bosom to the 

_ day deposits its mineral ingredients, and becomes 
the most suitable insolvent of our food.”’ 

The same train of investigation is pursued in 
reference to sound, color, food, bodily action, em- 
ployment, &e. The whole work is marked by 
pure benevolence and sincere piety, as well as by 
_ learning, sagacity, and eloquence. It is a valuable 
addition to our stock of Christian philosophy—the 


| author's conclusions being all drawn from authenti- 


_ cated facts, and illustrated by a great number of 
curious cases and anecdotes. Dr. Moore seems 
favorable to Dr. Wigan’s theory of the Duality 
~ of the Mind, conceiving that the double organs act 
in the same harmony as the two eyes and two ears. 
The spirit in which Dr. Moore writes is fairly 
» exlubited in the following extract :— 
“Man is capable of greater suffering than any 
» other creature on earth, but he is also capable of 
 lugher and intenser enjoyments, and that simply 
> ecause he is a man and not merely an animal. He 
> ‘ves at large, the denizen of eternity ; and he is 
' able to ‘believe all things, hope ail things, and 
_ endure all things,’ with the consciousness that God 
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owns him, not only as his creature, but as his 
offspring. Therefore, let us not say, with the mis- 
taken bard, in whom passion and impulse so strong- 
ly warred against knowledge :— 


‘ Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow, 
Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe !'—Burns. 


Rather let us rejoice that the soul of man is trained 
by trials. He must suffer, to be great; he must 
conquer himself and the world, in order to be for- 
ever mighty. For this end the reasonable spirit of 
man is instructed by truth, the mind of God revealed 
within him, that he may rise in faith above instincts, 
passions, and opinions, and come forth an eternal 
hero, who, through submission in weakness, arms 
himself with omnipotence.’’ 

Many beautiful passages of a like kind are dis- 
persed through the work. No author has more 
ably traced the connection between mind and body, 
or has more finely and conclusively established the 
relation between man and his Creator.—Britannia. 





NOVEL IMPORTATIONS. 


Some ten or twelve years ago, people were 
amazed when fresh eggs and butter, live poultry 
and cattle, were steamed from Ireland and the 
north of Scotland for the consumption of the great 
metropolis ; now what shall they say to arrivals of 
live turtle and pine-apples from the West Indies, 
early potatoes from the Bermudas, and potatoes, 
green-peas, and young onions from Portugal, and 
cucumbers from Holland? Yet such is the ease. 
Turtle, if we can credit the newspapers, will 
shortly be as common as veal, and pine-apples be 
placed on every respectable table, not, as formerly, 
on loan from the fruiterers, but the bona fide to-be- 
enjoyed property of the host. Last summer we 
had several arrivals of pine apples, and this season 
we see four already announced, so that ordinary- 
sized pines, of delicious flavor, may be calculated 
upon at scarcely one tenth of what they would 
have cost under the uncertain and scanty supply of 
the home grower. Early potatoes from the Ber- 
mudas and Portugal, anticipating our own supply 
by a month, is certainly a novelty ; and we see no 
reason why, instead of ‘* two hundred and fifty-five 
barrels,’’ there may not be fifty times that amount. 
and yet the importer meet with a fair remunerating 
profit. In our northern latiuude, we need never 
hope to compete in earliness with the more favored 
climates of Portugal, Madeira, and the West In- 
dies; but by our steam navigation, which makes 
these countries, as it were, part and parcel of our 
own island, we may enjoy, at a reasonable expen- 
diture, all the delicacies of the tropies, and yet se- 
cure the healthful invigorating advantages of our 
own temperate clime. Nor, under the cultivation 
of peace and the extension of stearn navigation and 
railways, do we see any limit to this gratifying in- 
terchange of commodities. We have now Ameri- 


can ice, as well as American cotton and corn; 
West India turtle and pine-apples, as well as West 
India rum and sugar: early potatoes, green-peas, 
and grapes from Portugal, as well as Portuguese 
oranges, raisins, and wines—nor is there any cause 
why we may not have every other foreign delicacy, 





however rare and evanescent.— Chambers’ Journal. 
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CENTRAL EUROPE: THE BROKEN TREATY. 


Tue result of the debates in both houses of par- 


liament on the occupation of Cracow is, that Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia have manifestly broken the 
letter of the treaty of Vienna, and that they lie 
under a heavy suspicion of having violated its 
spirit also. In other words, they have committed 
an offence against the commonwealth of Europe ; 
and there is great reason to think that they have 
done this wilfully and maliciously. The treaty of 
Vienua is the basis on which the present status quo 
reposes ; and its integrity must be guarded at every 
point, for on no other terms can the peace of the 
continent be preserved. The provisions of the treaty 
may or may not be the best that could be desired ; 
some of them are unwillingly submitted to by cer- 
tain of the contracting parties ; but this affords only 
so much the stronger reason for insisting on the 
scrupulous fulfilment of a// the conditions by aw 
parties. If the treaty is faulty, then let it be rem- 
edied by a general congress; but, meanwhile, no 
power can presume to violate it without virtually 
becoming the common enemy of confederated Eu- 
rope, and provoking: retaliations of the most for- 
midable nature. Ina word, the strenuous interpo- 
sition of the governments of France and England on 
behalf of the independence of Cracow is called for 
not only on the grounds of generous sympathy for 
the weak and oppressed remnant of an illustrious 
nation, but likewise as necessary to the quiet and 
security of themselves and their allies. The sum 
and substance of the matter was most cogently ex- 
pressed by Lord Palmerston in the following mem- 
orable words :— 

** T must say, that if there are any powers, parties 
to that treaty, who have the strongest interest that 
the settlement of Europe which was effected by the 
treaty of Vienna should be maintained, those pow- 
ers undoubtedly are the powers of Germany ; and 
it cannot have escaped, I am sure, the sagacity of 
those who govern those countries, that if the treaty 
of Vienna be not good on the Vistula, it may be 
equally bad on the Rhine and on the Po.”’ 

Have Prussia and Austria nothing to apprehend 
from these two quarters' Are they so perfectly 
secure against all danger from without and from 
within that they can afford to tamper with the com- 
mon bond of peace’ The facts are directly the 
reverse. The internal condition of both those states 
is in the highest degree uneasy and precarious. 
Their heterogeneous elements are farther than ever 
from coalescing; and nothing seems now more 
likely than that the outbreak of any general com- 
motion would be speedily followed by the dissolution 
of the two ill-compacted masses. Their very ex- 
istence is bound up with that of the treaty of 
Vienna. Austria has but five or six millions of 
German subjects to match against its thirty-one 
millions of restless and discontented Italians, Magy- 
ars, and Sclavonians, who are severally plotting its 
overthrow, and waiting only a favorable conjuncture 
of circumstances to effect their purpose. Their 
zeal, their hopes, and their resources are augment- 
ing day by day; while those of their imperial foe 
are dwindling as rapidly away. The moral force 
of the Austrian government is almost gone ; and 

were it left to fight its own battles single-handed, 
three fourths of the bayonets it now commands 
would perhaps be turned at once against it. How 
long could it make head against Italy, with the 
Magyars, the Poles, and other Sclavonians, as- 


THE BROKEN TREATY—IRELAND. 


Italy, the King of Sardinia, the Archduke of Tus. 
cany, the pope, and the King of Naples are lj 
heading those commercial and administrative re- 
forms which will soon give Italy the power as well 
as the will to assert her independence. 

The condition of Prussia is not less critical. Her 
subjects are deeply disaffected, and have probably 
been hitherto restrained from breaking out into 
open insurrection only by their want of mutual con- 
fidence and of a common national spirit. The 
eastern Sclavonic provinces are animated with an 
intense antipathy to the government, both because 
it is German and because it is the timid and obse- 
quious ally of the czar; the Rhenish provinces are 
discontented with their present rulers, and look 
back with gratitude to France for the laws she be- 
stowed on them; while part of the centre, unwil- 
lingly calling itself Prussian, would gladly revert 
to Saxony, from which it was severed. It is easy 
to see what would be the fate of Prussia if matched 
against France on the banks of the Rhine. 

It is mere foolhardiness to assume that we are 
safe for our day from such a contingency. We 
have happily escaped it for thirty-one years, not 
because it was of itself unlikely to occur, but be- 
cause prudent statesmen have taken assiduous pains 
to prevent it. The event would have happened 
with the consent and codperation of Nicholas had 
Charles the Tenth remained on the throne of France. 
There will be peace, we trust, as long as Louis 
Philippe lives ; and his successors will probably en- 
deavor to continue his pacifie policy ; but they may 
possibly not be able to do so. However convinced 
the French may be of the expediency of resting 
content just now with their present limits, there 1s 
scarcely a man among them who does not believe 
in his heart that the Rhine is the natural boundary 
of France, and that to this limit her territory must 
and shall be extended. At present the policy of 
the French middle classes accords with that of 
their sovereign; they feel it is their interest 
repress the national ardor for military glory; but 
there comes a time with men and nations when 
passion outruns reason, and present interests are 
sacrificed to speculative advantages. The French 
are perhaps the most prone of all civilized beings 
to such aberrations.—Spectator, Aug. 22d. 




















































































IRELAND'S WEAKNESS ENGLAND'S OPPORTI- 
NITY. 


Vast and startling conclusions were hinted at in 
the discussion on the government measures for the 
relief of Ireland under the second failure of the 

to crop. Indeed, the facts are bad enongh. 
or a second season the disease in the potato plac! 
manifests itself with greater virulence than before: 
and a second time is the government of England 
called upon to rescue the Irish people from starve 
tion. Is this intervention going to be habitual ' [ns 
sooth, that question is in the hands of Fortune." 
seems to depend upon the restoration of the potale 
plaut to a healthy state; and there is no guessing 
when that may be. 

But strange things were said. There was 4 
general concurrence in recognizing some sort ! 

rmanence as pertaining to the present junctur? 
in Ireland—a permanence either in its causes or !" 
its results. Some speakers, indeed, expressly qual 
ified both the emergency and the measures as “* tell 
porary,’ but the idea of continuousness was the 





saulting it on flank and rear? The sovereigns of 
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the intervention assume a lasting aspect. One could 
searcely wish it otherwise. Lord John Russell said 
that the people of Clare—where the destitution was 
most severely felt—had never before been so well 
rovided at the bad part of the year, and the cases 
of fever were fewer. Mr. Henley declared that 
there is as yet no eye that the potato disease 
will be extinguished, and he demanded permanent 
measures for the relief of Ireland. Sir Denham 
Norreys alluded to the ‘* natural resources” of the 
country, and its mines of wealth, as things which 
it isincumbent on the government to cultivate. Mr. 
Labouchere, in supporting Lord [-'n Russell’s 
proposal to give employment as an indirect means 
Ad of providing subsistence, floundered into repeating 
- untimely and doubtful tales about abuses in the 
distribution of employment, with over-sage free- 
| trade strictures on the demoralizing tendencies of 
official intervention. Lord Lincoln rose to give Mr. 
» lLabouchere, the Irish secretary young in office, 
some advice as to the expediency of not trusting too 
implicitly to such tales from Ireland ; and he denied 
that there had been any demoralizing influence : on 
the contrary, he said, the employment offered by 
government tended to wean the Irish people from 
reliance on cropping for sustenance, and to accustom 
4 them to subsist on wages. Moreover, he claimed 
4 > for government the credit of having introduced a 
| trade in maize, which is “ likely to be permanent.” 
Lord John Russell talked of maize in a similar 
strain—as a kind of food which, when prejudices 
against it are overcome, would recommend itself as 
“ = cheap and nutricious. Mr. Charles Wood 
Sal — 
% | “By the evidence of the blue book which then 
No lay on the table of the house, it was proved that 
ve ) had it not been for those very measures the people 
‘ of Ireland would have been subjected to the great- 
of est distress. He did not hesitate to say, that in 
of many parts of the country the existence of families 
' was owing to the measures of the government ; 
het ad not only was the existence but the peace of 
ne » those people to be attributed to the same praisewor- 
' thy exertions. And with regard to the food which 
er | had been introduced into that country by the gov- 
ie ernment, he believed it had caused a new state of 
. things inthat country. If honorable gentlemen read 
the papers, they would find that, in consequence of 
the Indian corn that was continuously poured into 
_ the country, the country had received an incalcula- 
ble amount of good. indian corn was cheaper and 
inore nutricious food than potatoes—it was cheaper 
than oats; and he confessed that he was sanguine 
) 2 the expectation that the substitution of Indian 
corn for potatoes would produce a complete revolu- 
fon in the social condition of the people of Treland.”’ 
Let us extract some of the more obvious propo- 
> “tions involved in the sayings which we have cited. 
- Setting aside doubts as to the continuance of the 
disease, which is a matter of fact to be determined 
vy the event, we find these views enunciated. The 
| ‘ueasures taken have already had the most blessed 
influenee in mitigating the scourges of Ireland— 
sufficieney has been substituted for destitution, and 
the fever that waits on starvation has been checked. 
The Trish have begun to depend for subsistence on 
Wages instead of conacre. A trade in maize has 
} been introduced, with every prospect that it will 
pb permanent. Progress has already been made 
in substituting the excellent grain maize for the bad 
pot potato ; and the ‘* social revolution’? has com- 
meneed. Indeed, the last proposition is implied in 
© permanence of the maize trade ; for, of course, 
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maize is not to be a redundant luxury, a pure ad- 
dition to the cottier’s bill of fare: it is therefore to 
displace the potato. 

Granting the truth of the propositions, still more 
startling ulterior conclusions must be admitted as 
inevitable. If by means so cheap as less than half 
a million yearly, Ireland can be saved from starva- 
tion and disease, will statesmen venture to reconsign 
her to those periodical scourges' If wages are 
substituted for conacre, the cottier system is doomed, 
and a recasting of estates will be inevitable. If 
the Irish are in future to feed on the foreign imported 
grain maize, the potato-grounds will be thrown out 
of use—thrown on the landlords’ hands, and must be 
converted to other purposes—no doubt, better pur- 
poses, but still involving a change in the system 
of agriculture. We observe that already the Irish 
papers report meetings of the poorer class, at 
which the hint has been thrown out that the failure 
of the potato-crop will prevent tenants from paying 
their rent, and that in lieu of paying it they should 
cede their potato-grounds to their landlords. Truly, 
it appears that “ social revolution”’ is not too sweep- 
ing a phrase for the notion that vaguely fluated in 
the minds of the debaters on Monday. 

It does seem ‘‘ cool’’ to put these ideas in words, 
especially to those who hold that all social changes 
should be the slow and natural growth of events. 
But the state of Ireland is not ‘natural :”’ it is ra- 
ther so monstrous that it appears impossible for its 
immediate offspring to be anything but monstrous 
too, unless some outward power interpose. Nor 
is it to be presumed that because the juncture is 
calculated to cause anxiety, therefore it is without 
hope. On the contrary, we firmly believe that the 
yosition of Ireland, within the bounds of authentic 

istory, was never more hopeful than it is at this 
moment. It isa time of urgent opportunity. 

It is to be desired that all the inevitable conse- 
quences both of the calamity and of the measures 
taken to avert it should be distinctly seen and re- 
cognized. As it stands, the whole case appears to 
involve several ulterior measures which do but 
faintly show themselves behind the hints of the 
deliberating legislators. If we assume the prem- 
ises indicated by the speakers of Monday night, 
among the most obvious consequences is the hated 
practice of ‘ clearances ;’’ since it will be impera- 
tively necessary to convert the small holdings into 
larger farms suited to a different style of agricul- 
ture ; only a population depending on wages would 
neither need nor heed the now dreaded and avenged 
‘* ejectment.’’ Such a change, were it to occur, 
and to be duly improved simultaneously with its 
occurrence. might go far to solve the perplexed 
question of land tenures ; though auxiliary meas- 
ures might still be desirable. While changes re- 
specting land were astir it would be most unwise 
to neglect two cognate subjects—the best purpose 
to which the now vacant potato-lands might be 
devoted ; the proper use to which waste lands in 
general might be appropriated. Truly, if the Irish 
population were a race subsisting on wages instead 
of conacre, and if that better spirit were to grow 
up which Lord John Russell notes as the immedi- 
ate fruit of English assistance—and which Mr. 
Dillon Browne embodies in the declaration that 
Lord John’s speech tended to supersede the wish 
for repeal—capital would not long be excluded from 
working the ‘ mines of wealth.’’ But, whether 
to facilitate the change or to regulate the condition 





of a a living on wages, it would no longer be 
possible to refuse that long delayed measure, a real 
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poor-law for Ireland. Perhaps, if there had been 
one already, this kind of condensed poor-rate, 
which Lord John is about to impose on the land for 
repayment of moneys henceforth advanced in aid, 
would not have been needed. At all events, the 
impost is an immense stride towards a poor-law. 
Other measures wil! suggest themselves as belonging 
to the same class. It is clear—still assuming the 
premises—that the present is a period of total unset- 
tlement in Lreland : while affairs are thus unsettled, 
it is most desirable to take the opportunity of making 
such arrangements that they shall settle down as 
satisfactorily as possible, so as to avoid renewed dis- 
turbance. ‘To use the opportunity for nothing but 
tinkering and temporary appliances, would be to 
abuse it—to desecrate an occasion for wide and 
practical beneficence, perhaps unprecedented in his- 
tory. A statesman who could master such a june- 
ture, grapple with its difficulties, and bring together 
the requisite measures into one comprehensive and 
efficient whole, would immortalize himself.—Spec- 
tator, Aug. 22d. 





RAILWAY PARCELS. 


Aw old quarrel between railway companies and 
some of their customers has been revived. Various 
enactments are attempted to prevent the packing of 
small parcels in one large package, so that the car- 
riage shall be charged — the bulk instead of fall- 
ing upon each parcel. The form of the enactment 
does not greatly matter; it is the substance, which 
we have stated, that forms the real subject of dis- 
pute. The railway companies insist upon the right 
to charge separately for small parcels collected from 
different senders or transmitted to different receivers. 
The law has been construed against them, and they 
endeavor to obtain the privilege by statute. We 
think that upon the whole they are justified. 

The chief opponents of the claim are certain per- 
sons in the carrying trade ; but they are backed by 
the booksellers and publishers of London. Among 
the latter class a distinction must be made. All 
periodically send parcels to their agents in the 
country. With some the primary object is merely 
to send their own publications or wares to their 
agents: the goods are intended for ultimate distri- 
bution, no doubt, but not more so than cotton cloth 
carried from the manufacturer to the retail dealer, 
or goods carried from the warehouse to the shop. 
These packages ought unquestionably to be charged 
in bulk. Other booksellers not merely convey the 
packet of a stranger in their large parcel, as a per- 
sonal favor, but make a trade of that accommoda- 
tion: in so far as they do that, they belong to the 
class of carriers, and their case may be considered 
with that of the professed carriers. 

The claim of the carriers is this. 


Formerly they 
collected parcels, conveyed them to the place of 
destination, and distributed them; the journey be- 


ing slow and expensive. Other parties have laid 
out large sums in the construction of railways ; and 
the carriers claim to use those railways for the pur- 
pose of carriage, according to a mode of payment 
fixed by themselves. It is true that the railway 
companies can effect the transit of goods in bulk at 
a cheap rate; but it is not fair to split up the 
accounts, and force a particular business on the 
railway at an arbitrary rate because that business 
will show a profit. Railway companies necessarily 
view their outlay and income in the broadest way : 
their original expense is enormous ; the revenue is 
most productive if they afford the greatest amount 
of accommodation to the public ; and in order to do 
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each icular branch of traffic, but the income 
derivable from the whole. They have therefore 4 
right to distribute their charges in such way as 
shall be most convenient to the public at large and 
most advantageous to themselves ; and are not jy 
justice bound to favor middlemen, whose interposi- 
tion is not needed by the public, and who have nor, 
in their capacity of carriers, done anything to create 
the railway. 

Were it once recognized as a principle, that you 
have only to pack separate articles together in order 
to force the company to make the charge in bulk. 
everything might be so smuggled at the same rate 
as cotton or coals. A racing-stud enclosed jn , 
solid horse-box might pass as ‘‘one package.” 
Nay, passengers might equally be packed in bales. 
Families might be sent down by the hamper—an¢ 
many families are already seriously hampered ' 
Schools might be sent in bulk; to be charged, if 
marked ‘* with care—this side uppermost,” on g 
par with glass or turtle-soup ; if unmarked, rup- 
ning the chance of travelling antipodes-fashion, 
much banged about by porters in loading and up. 
loading, and put in trains not particular about col- 
lisions, then charged on a par with pig-iron and 
coke. Nay, hotel-keepers might make up parties, 
or rather parcels, and send whole innfuls of guests 
as *‘ goods.”* It might indeed become a question 
whether mauvais sujets and naughty boys could be 
classed as ‘‘ goods ;’’ but railway companies would 
find some difficulty in regulating their tariff on a 
moral scale. 

Those who argue that the companies must shut 
their eyes, open their vans, and take what carriers 
bring them, make a great fuss about ‘ cheapness” 
as the result of competition. Competition has not 
been the screw that has produced the most striking 
instances of progressive cheapening in railway trai- 
fic, but it has been a more direct and simple motive 
of self-interest ; which competition has somecmes 
disturbed in its operation, not advantageously for 
the public. Competition between the Grand-J unction 
and Manchester-and-Birmingham lines occasioned 
a raising of fares to support the contest; amal- 
gamation resulted in a lowering of fares. This is 
only one out of many instances, On the other 
hand, the mere desire to obtain as large a revenue 
as possible induced the Brighton Company to lower 
fares in order to take in a wider class of customers 
the result led to further reductions, with the inost 
surprising success ; the public and the railway fot! 
profiting. ‘The same process is at work in other 
departments. The conveyance of live stock has 
increased, and will increase more rapidly, to th 
immense saving of the grazier’s loss in the cont 
tion of the cattle, to his great gain in the facility «' 
passing from market to market until he finds 
best, and to the great profit of railways. At firs. 
indeed, railway managers checked that traffic \y 
imposing too high charges: the charges have bees 
lowered, and the results outstrip calculation. \» 
doubt, the same influences will tell on the carriag’ 
of parcels, and we shall soon have a *‘ parcels-deli'- 
ery” all over England at least, even though the 

t-office should persist in repudiating that traffr. 

me one suggests that “the principle of te 
penny postage’’ should be applied to parcels: ver 
well, but none can apply it so well as railway col 
panies ; and in order to enable them to do it succes 
fully—that is, with such profit as to engage their 
self-interest in promoting the traffic—they mus 
have the power of charging the smallest possible 
sums on the largest possible number of separate 





that, they do not too nicely consider the profit on 


parcels.— Spectator. 
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